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INTRODUCTION 


Eucarion is never an autonomous process, divorced from the society it 
serves. It finds its central purpose, its guiding principles, and its ultimate 
goals in the particular social order in which it develops and functions. 
However, an educational system, as an authentic expression of a civilization, 
does not develop spontaneously; it represents, rather, deliberate planning, 
the acceptance or rejection of alternatives. Always at the point where edu- 
cational policies are formulated and programs developed, choices have to 
be made among varied possibilities. Thus the choices made, representing 
as they do a positive affirmation of social policy and opening up avenues 
for the achievement of individual and social purpose, affect profoundly the 
destiny of a people and the quality of the civilization they achieve. 
Obviously, some choices are more authentic expressions of the heritage 
of a people than others, and some more than others make education serve 
a dynamic function in the future development of society. But all choices 
between policy alternatives should be made in terms of an adequate 
understanding of the social framework within which the educational 
enterprise is operating and is likely to operate. Such is the case at all 
times but especially so today because of the significant changes taking 
place in our culture and the closer relationships we as a people must 
maintain with other peoples in a rapidly shrinking world. It was these 
considerations that dictated the choice of topics selected by the committee 
for treatment in this issue of the REvIEw. 

Attention should be called to the pattern of organization that has been 
followed. The first chapter is devoted to a review of the literature which 
reappraises the value premises lying at the base of our democratic society 
and re-examines the functioning of the social institutions which are the 
carriers of these value premises. The second chapter moves more specifically 
into a consideration of the interrelations of democracy and education. The 
third and fourth chapters deal with still more specific aspects of the social 
framework within which education must function, namely, the economic 
and cultural differences in American life and the changing patterns of our 
economic life. The fifth chapter moves out into the broader area of the 
relation of education to the international order. The final chapter appraises 
our efforts in reshaping our educational policy. 

Altho members of the committee are fully aware that this Review 
does not give complete coverage of the topics selected for treatment, they 
hope and believe that the materials presented will help the professional 
educator to get a clearer understanding of the relations between education 
and the society it seeks to serve. 

The committee wishes to express its appreciation of the services of all 
those who assisted its various members in the preparation of their respec- 
tive chapters. 

Newton Epwarps, Chairman 
Committee on Social Framework of Education 
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CHAPTER I 


The Re-examination of Democratic 
Ideals and Institutions 


GEORGE E. AXTELLE 


Tue publications relating to this topic are so numerous that it has been 
necessary to exercise considerable judgment in selecting the references 
for review. The limitations of space have required the rejection of many 
items that might very well have been included. Without doubt most 
readers will feel that important titles have been omitted. An attempt has 
been made, however, to include materials published since January 1, 1945, 
which seem to have special importance for this area. 


The American Character and Tradition 


Each succeeding present has a new past. It not only has more past; 
it sees its past from a new vantage, a new perspective, with new attitudes, 
values and needs. Hence the writing of history betrays nearly as much of 
the writer and his day as of the times of which he writes. The great volume 
of contemporary writing about the American past, including biographies 
and autobiographies, represents new assessments, new interpretations of 
our tradition from the perspective of the values and institutions of our 
day. So it is with selections and publications of the writings of our great 
figures. 

Much energy has gone into the reinterpretation of our tradition and 
in making available the source material on which it is based. Nevins (107), 
Grierson (59), and Coulter (37) have made scholarly re-examinations of 
the periods immediately before and after the Civil War, throwing new 
light on the background and roots of still-burning issues. Hacker (61) has 
collected the basic documents of American history, permitting us to get 
nearer the sources of cur tradition. Blegen (19) has written history in 
terms of the lives of the humble and commonplace. Agar (1) condensed 
Henry Adams’ monumental nine-volume classic and made it more readily 
available for general use. Paxson (119), Wecter (153) and Schriftgiesser 
(131) explored our more recent past, sometimes with caustic comment. 

Recent years have brought a rich harvest of studies of American protest 
and liberalism. Bowers’ (21) and Lehmann’s (82) studies of Jefferson are 
in this mood; biographies of Tom Paine (160), Francis Lieber (55), 
Gene Debs (102), and Peter Algeld (49) give one a lively sense of the 
dynamic and democratic character of our tradition. Nor is the spirit of 
protest and democracy dulled as evidenced by the biographies of more 


recent characters such as George Norris (111), Louis Brandeis (95); and 
David Lilienthal (156). 
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Interest in our political origins was expressed in a new edition of 
Becker’s Declaration of Independence (14) and in Beard’s The Enduring 
Federalist (13), Van Doren’s Great Rehearsal (149), and Kelly and 
Harbison’s The American Constitution (74). 

America has always had a self-conscious interest in others’ opinions of 
her from the time of de Tocqueville and Lord Bryce. Commager’s America 
in Perspective (33) and Nevins’ America Through British Eyes (108) 
are collections of such observations. Laski (80) and Hutton (66), them. 
selves British, have given us a contemporary picture of ourselves by very 
intelligent friends. Visson (150) attempted to assess the view others have 
of us today. 

Whatever may be said for our cohesion and national unity, and for our 
national character, America has marked regional characteristics and 
regional problems. It is particularly interesting therefore to find white 
and colored scholars in the South approaching the problem of race rela- 
tions in a similar mood. Thus we see that Howard Odum (113), sociologist, 
and Charles Johnson (68), President of Fiske University, have arrived at 
very similar constructive and hopeful conclusions on the race problem. 
Kennedy (75), and Berge (17) each charged the financial and industrial 
interests of the North and East with obstructing the healthy cultural, 
political, and economic development which otherwise would have oc- 
curred in the South and West. 

Herbert Schneider (130) in A History of American Philosophy has 
done for systematic thought in America what Parrington did for social 
attitudes and ideas. 


American Ideals: Re-examination of the Sources of Democratic 
Ideas and Institutions 


The great descriptive and analytical study of democracy is still de 
Tocqueville’s (42) famous Democracy in America which was recently 
republished. Read in its proper perspective de Tocqueville’s work still 
remains a rich mine of analysis and insight. 

Kautsky (73) is a must for anyone who would understand the issues 
among democracy, socialism, and communism. His treatment was a 
distillation of a lifetime of wisdom on a matter of critical importance to 
our time. He identified socialism with Marx and Engels, and communism 
with Lenin. Perry (120) traced the development of our American ideals 
from their sources. The last part of the volume is a judicious philosophical 
appraisal of democracy. Gabriel (57) is an excellent fourth to add to 
the preceding titles. He traced the forces and ideals at play in America 
during the past century which have formed our contemporary democratic 
idea and ideal. Allen’s (2) Walt Whitman Handbook is a scholarly 
definitive study of America’s greatest poet and idealist. Curti (39) traced 
the growth of a common American loyalty. 
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Analysis and Criticism of the Democratic Idea, Institutions, and 
Morals 


The preceding section was concerned with historic roots. The present 
section is concerned with contemporary analysis and criticism. 

Carl Becker (16) re-examined our older values in the light of present 
needs. In Freedom and Responsibility (15) he was concerned lest the 
appeals to naked force usher in a new Dark Age. The Whitehead (155) 
and Dewey (43) volumes are collections of recent essays, many of which 
are devoted to problems of values, democracy, and human relations. 
Tawney (140) is a reprint of an old classic which challenged the basic 
assumptions of an acquisitive society. 

Naturalism and the Human Spirit, edited by Krikorian (79), is an inter- 
pretation of the disclosures of science and scientific method. The claim is 
made that the method of science makes it the only secure philosophy for 
democracy, since all its positions are open and subject to check and veri- 
fication. Jacques Maritain (93), a Catholic philosopher, traced the “funda- 
mental errors” of the modern world to Descartes. Weldon (154) in States 
and Morals showed the moral roots of our political life. 

Ernst (48), Douglas (46), Arnall (5), and Frank (54), all active in 
public life, have attempted to state the fundamental issues and problems 
confronting the American people and to underline the values of the tradition 
by which they can move forward, Chase (30) has written in a similar 
vein. Mumford (104) challenged the “Liberals” and the “Pragmatists” 
with lack of clarity, lack of vision, and lack of conviction. Many readers 
are likely to feel, however, that he is not very careful in defining the 
point of view he attacks. 

C. I. Lewis (84) has made the most profound and systematic analysis 
of the problem of values of which the writer is aware. Here is a secure 
philosophic cornerstone for the democratic way of life. No one with philo- 
sophic pretentions can afford to neglect this volume. It was written from 
the general Dewey point of view but approached with the instruments of 
symbolic logic. Friedman (56) made a very competent analysis of various 
approaches to evaluation and methods of measurement. 

One of the important developments of our time is the growing social 
awareness of scientists and engineers. The atomic bomb and Hiroshima 
greatly intensified their searching of soul. As a result we find the atomic 
scientists organized and raising huge sums of money for the education 
of people. They have also published a bulletin (7) in which they have 
articulated their soul searching. Mills (99) was concerned with the same 
problem. It has become increasingly clear that no vocation can ignore its 
functional responsibilities to our common life. Few problems are more 
acute than the failure of special interests and specialized occupations to 
understand their social role or to dedicate themselves to it. The Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists is making intellectual history because of its preoccu- 
pation with this problem. 
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Intellectual Method, Science and Democracy 


There are many who see science not only as the great moving force 
of the modern world, but when extended to human affairs as the heart of 
democratic method. Conant (36) was among those who have developed 
this thesis. Skyrock (135) presented an admirable instance of the cultural 
approach to the study of a science. He traced the development of modern 
medicine in its interrelationships with the other sciences, politics, economics, 
and the general culture. 

Cannon’s (27) great autobiography was important because of his dis- 
cussions of the logic, methods, and the personal character of scienticts. 
Polya’s (121) How To Solve It analyzed the methods of discovery and 
invention. Dunham (47) has made a critical analysis of some of the 
social illusions which rob mankind of abundance, equality, peace, and 
freedom. This book pointed the alternative to science as sanction for belief 
and method of social control. 


Threats to Democracy: Methods of Defense and Attack 


Stuart Chase (29) discussed the transition from an individualistic, 
laissez-faire, competitive economy and politics which still employ the 
stereotypes of the earlier economy. The struggle of big interests to milk 
the economy not only destroys public welfare but any interest in an under- 
standing of public welfare. 

Baldwin (9) followed the same line of thought in connection with the 
problem of the big military. While excessive military weakness can invite 
attack, excessive strength can precipitate war. Not only that; it might 
seriously threaten our civil liberties and carry an overwhelming weight 
in the councils of government. 

Koestler (77), Kravchenko (78) and Orwell (115) dealt with the threat 
of communism to democracy. Orwell’s brilliant satire on the rise of dic- 
tatorship under the guise of democracy is worthy of Jonathan Swift. 

Ross (126) discussed the achievement of the F. E. P. C. during wartime. 
Prejudice and Property (32) was presented as the brief against racial 
covenants before the Supreme Court recently. Moon (101) underscored 
not only the moral but the economic costs of prejudice which are incal- 
culable. 

Brunner (25) pointed out that men suffering most heavily from in- 
justice may not prefer formal democracy to totalitarianism. Had the church 
preached justice in due time a “proletariat would probably never have 
come into existence.” A Protestant theologian, he is opposed to absolu- 
tistic individualism and to collectivism. 

Asch (6), Parkes (118), Steinberg (137), McWilliams (91), and Katkov 
(72) all wrote concerning the problem of anti-Semitism. Mary Ovington 
(117) wrote the history of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 
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Lilge (85), Fine (52), Bevey (44), and Brameld (23) analyzed some 
serious problems in education. Chatto (31) and Oland (114) reported the 
work of the Springfield schools in their attack upon prejudice. Maclver 
(89), de Huszar (41) and Lohman (87) dealt with democratic methods 
and technics. Lohman’s manual should be in the hands of every police 
officer in the nation. All the books in this group have made significant 
contributions to the understanding of the problem of intergroup relations 
and to the technics and processes of democracy. 

Among the most important, if not the most important publication in 
this field, was the Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
(148). Its appearance was a great event in the history of democracy. 

Jordan’s Manifesto for the Atomic Age (70) represented the point of 
view of the Association of Atomic Scientists regarding the meaning of 
the atom bomb and of atomic energy for the future of man and democracy. 
Cousins’ (38) Modern Man is Obsolete tried to awaken modern man to his 
tremendous need for intellectual and moral growth to meet the challenge 
of atomic warfare. 





Communications 


The vitality of democracy depends in no small way upon the free and 
fair dissemination of information and ideas. Lyman Bryson (26), Leonard 
Doob (45), Alexander Meiklejohn (96), and Marshall Field (51) analyzed 
and developed this general problem. 

The University of Chicago established a commission on freedom of the 
press. The commission was to survey the freedom functions, and responsi- 
bility of the various communications media, radio, press, and films. 
Peoples Speaking to Peoples (35) was its first report and raised many 
challenging issues. Professor Hocking (63), for the commission, developed 
a philosophic framework of principles to guide the commission. The 
Commission on Freedom of the Press (34) presented a report, A Free and 
Reasonable Press. Ruth Inglis (67) reported on Freedom of the Movies 
_ for the commission. Nine Nieman fellows under the editorship of Leon 
i _ _ Svirsky (139) described the kind of press professional journalists would 
d ; like to work on and for. John Tebbel (141, 142) made two case studies of 
- American journalism: the story of the Medill, McCormick, and Patterson 

4 families, and George Horace Lorimer and the Saturday Evening Post. 
- Williamson (158) made a similar study of Frank Gannett. Robert Jones 
h 4 (69) wrote a history of American journalism. Hughes (65) traced the 
€ origin of the “Yellow Press.” George Seldes (133) challenged the char- 
- acter and integrity of American journalism in his attack upon the owners 
and editors of the American press. 
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v | Siepman (134), a former official of the British Broadcasting Company 
n and a former consultant of the Federal Communications Commission, 
it analyzed the American radio industry and its significance for American 


democracy. He believes the air belongs to the people and should be made 
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to serve their needs. He sees in the development of frequency modulation 
a second chance for the radio industry and the American people to make 
radio serve public interest. 

The University Press as an institution plays a crucial role in American 
publishing. This role is analyzed in the Saturday Review of Literature 
(129), and by Wilson and Tauber (159). 


Education and the Democratic Idea 


It was not planned to include any extensive list of educational titles in 
this review. Those listed are included because of their more explicit bear- 
ing on the democratic ideal. Since the professional worker will be familiar 
with these titles thru the educational press, little comment here is needed. 

Hook (64) and Berkson (18) have re-examined our educational theory 
in light of our democratic idea. Both are profound and stirring. Brameld 
(22) wrote of an educational experiment in helping young people achieve 
a democratic orientation to their futures. Kirkendall (76) presented an 
official statement of the position of more than 50,000 union teachers. 

Raup (124) made an effort to clarify the meaning of discipline for 
democracy. Yesipov’s (161) J Want to Be Like Stalin has proved to be 
invaluable in giving us insight into Soviet discipline. It was a translation 
of selections from a Soviet text on pedagogy dealing with civic education. 
It set forth a well-nigh technically perfect method whose very perfection 
frightens one. We have nothing comparable in the cultivation of democratic 
citizenship. Our democracy would be secure against all odds if we had 
a generation of schooling as effectively oriented to the democratic idea. 

Much excellent thinking has gone into the re-examination of higher 
education. The report of the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion (147) was a historic landmark. While not concerned with curriculum 
or method, it was a very ambitious study of goals, equalization of oppor- 
tunity, organization, and basic data on financing. On the whole it is a 
magnificent combination of idealism and realism. 


Democracy and Economics 


The depression, the enormous growth of monopoly, and the war economy 
have all stimulated a remarkable effort to re-examine the basic premises 
of our economic theory. A wholesome effort on the part of economic 
thinkers to shake off an older theological cast of mind and to explore 
economic phenomena with a fresh approach is apparent. Most important. 
the concept of “Economic Man” seems to have been pretty well buried. 
Economic phenomena has come to be recognized as an organic function of 
the social process. Ayers (8), for example, assigned to economics the task 
of helping us to find out how to fulfill our deeper needs. For him it was a 
realistic strong right arm of democratic idealism. 

Ruml (127) analyzed business as a human function. Its task is to 
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prepare things for use, provide people with significant purposeful activity, 
and to give them a way to save part of what they earn. The ultimate test 
of business is whether it helps or hinders people to achieve personal dignity 
and freedom. The demand for freedom, he said, is the demand for growth, 
for life, in mind and spirit as well as body. The business of government 
is to maintain and protect freedom, freedom not only for business, but 
freedom for all men. Both must constantly be judged by this test. Unfortu- 
nately little or no attention is given to the effort of business to capture 
government to use it for its narrow ends. 

It is here that the studies of Marlio (94), Sasuly (128), and Stocking 
and Watkins (138) are important. They all dealt with one of the great 
problems of our age, the concentration of economic power in cartels and 
large corporations. Burns and Cain (146) have studied this problem in 
relation to the power industry. 


Resources and Population 


Recent years have seen a renewed interest in the problem of population 
as related to resources. It is estimated that at the present rate of increase, 
world population will double in seventy years. Yet present arable land is 
scarcely adequate to support the present population. More disquieting is 
the fact that bad soil management is stripping the earth of our best soils 
in all countries save Western Europe and Japan. It would seem therefore 
that if mankind is to avert world catastrophe, the rate of population in- 
crease must be reduced on the one hand and land usage must be revolu- 
tionized on the other. 

Thompson’s (143) study was profoundly disquieting. The peoples of 
Southeast Asia and Oceania are multiplying very rapidly. At the same time 
they are denuding their lands of soil by bad management. If this continues 
the consequences for peace and war are ominous. 

Osborn (116) and Vogt (151) dealt with the same problem on a world 
basis. Osborn pointed out that man himself is a geological factor which 
is rapidly destroying the basis of life on the planet. Bromfield (24), a 
lover of the soil and of farming, has written an important book about 
agriculture and human life. The book gives great hope for what may be 
done to restore the geological and biological basis of life on this planet. 
It is clear that unless the world can cope with the joint problems of popu- 
lation growth and land use we are confronted with almost continuous 
warfare and destruction of soils until the planet becomes unfit for life 
of any kind. 

Schultz (132) held that a necessary condition for continuing agricultural 
prosperity is full employment and high production on the part of industry. 
This will mean an average rate of increase in productivity of 4 to 6 percent. 
Agriculture in turn should increase its production at the rate of 2 percent 
per year. Griswold (60) argued that a healthy agricultural life is the 
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cornerstone of democracy. Harding (62) showed the great achievements 
of Federal Agricultural Research in increased agricultural productivity. 


Democracy and the Labor Movement 


The first act of the dictators in Italy, Japan, the Balkans, Germany, 
Spain, and Russia has been to either destroy the labor movement or to 
subject it to government domination. In either instance free labor has 
been killed. Hence the development of labor in America is of great signifi- 
cance to our democracy. Free labor and democracy are complementary 
terms, each essential to the other. 

Roe (125), Wechsler (152), and Mills (100) were impressed with the 
great power in the hands of leaders of big unions. At the same time, 
Barbash (10), Botany Mills (20), Lever and Goodell (83), and the 
National Planning Association (106) studied the cooperative possibilities 
between labor and management. This movement of labor management 
cooperation may in the long run prove one of the great developments of 
our time and the ultimate safeguard of our democracy. There has been, 
however, little significant activity to bring the consuming public into the 
cooperative picture. Yet certainly, the public often has as great a stake in 
industrial peace and the terms of that peace as does either of the other 
parties. 


Organization for Democracy: Political Theory, Practice and 
Institutions 


The recent past has seen considerable re-examination of our basic 
political theory. Merriam (97), in a summary volume, presented the 
thoughts of a great politician, scientist and democrat. Weldon (154) made 
a fundamental examination of the moral sanctions upon which states 
are built, and of their roots in the basic values of the people. Societies 
with differences in basic values can get along together only if neither 
claims to be “right” or absolute. They must avoid mutual abuse and they 
must avoid moral or religious issues. 

Maclver (90) studied government in relation to the other institutions 
and forces in society as an organic function of the total culture. His point 
of view stressed the roots of government in the familiar everyday affairs 
of life. Ernest Barker (11), the foremost British Aristotelian scholar, has 
translated the greatest text ever written on politics, a seminal source of 
democratic idealism in spite of Aristotle’s aristocratic background and 
predilections. Charles Beard (12), in familiar conversational form, dis- 
cussed the fundamental concepts underlying the American system of 
government. 

Cassirier (28), one of the major bequests of Hitler to American scholar- 
ship and philosophy, traced the development of political thought in the 
western world and the role of myth in political life. Lasswell (81) developed 
the theme of personality in politics. 
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Not only has there been searching of heart and mind for theoretical 
orientation to our political life, but much good thinking has gone into the 
restructuring of major political institutions. Galloway’s (58) study, for 
example, was a veritable “encyclopedia on the American Congress,” an 
important study of the problems of congress and congressmen. Finletter 
(53) questioned whether the present division of powers in our government 
may not result in collapse in the presence of the momentous problems with 
which it must cope. Pritchett (122) and Curtis (40) studied the Supreme 
Court in its contemporary role while Newman and Miller (110) were con- 
cerned with the impact of atomic energy upon our political structures. 
Allen (3) and Milligan (98) reported on municipal politics in America 
while Moscow (103) analyzed the political forces and practices of New 
York State. 

The experience of two world wars and the development of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority have persuaded increasing numbers of thoughtful 
people that planning is essential to any modern society if it is to survive. 
They pointed out that there is nothing in the idea of planning that is con- 
trary to democracy. It is rather a matter of planning democratically. 
Lorwin (88) has developed a most fundamental statement of the basic 
philosophy of planning in American democratic terms. Mannheim (92) 
has outlined a theoretical approach to planning. He developed the con- 
tinuity of planning with the Western democratic Christian culture. His 
was a profound sociological and philosophical analysis. Lilienthal (86) has 
made an invaluable report on the greatest American political-economic 
experiment in our time. 

The crucial problem for democracy is the democratization of manage- 
ment and administration whether public or private. Therefore, the thinking 
in this area is of supreme importance. Pritchett (123) analyzed the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as a problem in public administration. 
Appleby’s (4) Big Democracy was a brilliant analysis of the central prob- 
lems of public administration, particularly at the top level. As Under 
Secretary of Agriculture for many years and as Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget in the last years under Roosevelt he speaks with the 
authority of experience. 


The Nature of Man and Culture 


If we think of democracy as a way of life, political, economic, moral, 
intellectual, esthetic, and religious, then our growing knowledge of man 
and culture must constantly redefine our concept of democracy. 

One of the most significant developments of recent years was the organ- 
ization of the Society for Psychological Study of Social Issues. Here we 
find one of the finest illustrations of the relation of science to democracy. 
Members of this society and the society as an organization have employed 
the method of science for the illumination of the democratic idea as well as 
social issues. The society has published yearbooks since 1943. 
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The Journal of Social Issues (136) threw new light on human relations 
in all our institutions and on problems of world order itself. Murphy and 
others (105) have focused their scientific technics and resources upon the 
problem of peace. Newcomb and Hartley (109) have collected the recent 
materials in social psychology which bear on fundamental social and 
democratic problems. The work of this society revealed the enormous poten- 
tials of the sciences in serving the social and moral needs of men once 
scientists recognize their democratic responsibilities. 

Kardiner (71) studied the relation of early child training to the general 
culture. This study suggested that the most important thing about a culture 
is its methods of early childhood training. This further suggests that a 
democracy can do nothing more important than to encourage the scientific 
study of child care and to disseminate the results of that study. 


The Philosophy of History and Culture 


A general theory of culture, Fiebleman (50) said, must serve as the 
conceptual framework for the social-human sciences, just as physics and 
biology provide conceptual frameworks for subordinate natural sciences. 
The individual; economic life; and political, educational, and other insti- 
tutions can be understood only within the context of cultures. Hence the 
secure progress of the various human-social sciences depends upon the 
intellectual structure supplied by a theory of culture. Fiebleman approached 
his problem from the standpoint of ontology and from empirical fact. 
He believes that his conceptual framework is more general than other 
approaches but may include them and is prepared to meet the test of 
applicability. 

Toynbee (144, 145) took civilization as the unit of study. The effort to 
understand smaller units apart from the civilization is abortive and incon- 
clusive. The dynamics of civilization operate thruout it. Sub-units have 
meaning only as seen in the context of the forces which permeate the 
civilization. 

On the basis of this study of a number of civilizations he undertook to 
generalize about them, to identify their dynamics. He concluded that the 
basic facts about them are the facts of challenge and response. Civilizations 
that fail to respond to challenge or which fail to meet their challenge decay; 
yet each response creates new conditions and new challenges. So long as 
the civilization continues to respond effectively it remains dynamic. 

Northrop (112) analyzed the basic philosophic presuppositions of the 
various cultures. He assumed that world unity depends upon the develop- 
ment of a world culture which in turn depends upon a common world 
outlook. Hence he proposed the task of reconciling, expanding, and sup- 
plementing our basic values and preconceptions as a basis for a common 
philosophy of world culture. Whatever one may think of his proposal, it 
is fascinating and very provocative and informative. 

Whyte (157) stated his belief that we are witnessing the collapse of 
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European civilization (of which we are a part) but that a new and very 
much grander civilization is struggling for birth. He thinks it is founded 
upon values, concepts, and modes of thought which are contrary to the 
character of man and nature, and hence lead us from one type of frustra- 
tion to another. However, as men forsake old values and modes of thought 
because of failure to lead them fruitfully, their disillusion will clear the 
way for ideals and modes of thought, more congruous to the nature of the 
world and man, which in turn will lead them to more effective controls of 
their common life. This shift to a new way of life will involve a cultural 
transformation as profound and extensive as the shift from pagan to 
modern civilization. 

This shift may not mean the discarding of our contemporary civilization. 
On the contrary most of it will remain intact. It will mean rather the recon- 
struction of certain basic attitudes, values, preconceptions, and methods 
of thinking. It will involve a change in perspective that will preserve the 
great achievements of the western world but in such a way that they will 
form an organic culture. His analysis and proposals are stated very 
persuasively, even excitingly. For all he may seem so bold he is actually 
speaking in the idiom and ideology of recent developments in the sciences 
and philosophy. He is really saying we must now reconstruct our framework 
of values, thought, and culture in terms of our present best thought. 
Failure to do so will mean the collapse of Western civilization. However, 
he is optimistic in his faith that the superior effectiveness of recent modes 
of thought will give them such operative and persuasive advantage that they 
will readily supplant the old. 
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CHAPTER II 


Democratic Behavior and the Educative Process 


GEORGE W. HARTMANN 


Genvtety comprehensive coverage is almost impossible to insure in this 
area, partly because commonly recognized content boundaries either do 
not exist or are difficult to distinguish. Most of the studies here cited are 
empirical essays in the semiliterary tradition rather than strictly experi- 
mental monographs, but taken as a whole they represent a sustained effort 
to mature and refine intellectual constructs to the point where definite 


hypotheses may be framed and tested. The summary which follows should 
support this assertion. 


Miscellaneous Social-Science Background 


A tentative characterization of the relevant literature during the post- 
war years of 1946, 1947, and most of 1948 indicates a continuation with 
diminished intensity of the emphases developed in the decade preceding 
the war. For example, the figures on the heavy concentration of profits of 
corporations and the sharply skewed distribution of the national income 
assembled by Edwards and Richey (16) suggest that the basic financial 
pattern of rewards for different social strata in the United States has 
remained essentially unaltered for more than a generation. The public 
schools as well as many other institutions have evidently not slowed the 
long-term drift toward economic monopoly or significantly reduced the 
inequalities of pecuniary power so pronounced in American culture. 
Recent discussions in the educational press have acknowledged this situa- 
tion to constitute a persistent problem of democracy, but compared with 
former years there is a marked absence of any deep concern or sense of 
urgency in dealing with its many implications. The new treatment of an old 
theme by Payne and Hartmann (34) constituted an exception to this 
general assertion, particularly where it challenged the conventional view 
that even the admittedly unattained equality of opportunity for unequals 
was sufficient to meet evolving democratic standards. 

Linked with this ever-present issue of progress toward an internal 
economic democracy are the grim issues of foreign relations, federal world 
government, control of the atomic bomb, conscription and military train- 
ing, rearmament, and the persistent diplomatic tension between the gov- 
ernments of the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R., a colossal power struggle 
in which rival conceptions of the nature of democracy play a prominent 
part. The propagandists for the Soviet Union (45) have argued that 
Article 123 of the Soviet Constitution as amended February 25, 1947, con- 
ferring full equality of rights on all citizens, irrespective of their nation- 
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ality or race, in all spheres of economic, governmental, cultural, political, 
and other public activity makes that system more authentically “demo. 
cratic” than the American, even tho the reality of Communist dictatorship 
is tacitly admitted. This recognition of the asset-value of a cherished 
word plus some effort to show that it correctly describes a social reality 
is significant since originally the Bolshevik regime under Lenin expressed 
great scorn for the forms and phrases of “bourgeois” democracies. 

Gallup (17) reported that in answer to the question “Do you think there 
is democracy in the following countries?” the American sample responded 
Yes in 88 percent of the cases for the United States, 48 percent for England, 
5 percent for Russia, and 4 percent for Spain. Somewhat smaller per. 
cents in France, Sweden, Holland, and Norway agree roughly with the 
order of this native “self-estimate.” In all these countries, plus England 
and Canada, when voters were asked, “What does the term ‘democracy’ 
mean to you?” three main categories of replies were given, viz., popular 
government, freedom of speech, and equality. The comparatively low posi- 
tion of England is puzzling, altho the figure of 48 percent given by Amer. 
icans is oddly similar to the 50 percent given by English respondents them. 
selves living under a labor government. 

Parke (33) has held that mutual trust between the members of a family 
is the foundation for democracy in the home (by implication, within the 
largest social group as well) and the family council is advocated as a 
method for furthering favorable personality growth. Felix Cohen (9), in 
an impressive analysis of the claims of four scholarly commissions that 


Puerto Rico’s basic problem is overpopulation (presumably correctible by 
rigorous birth control) maintained instead that poverty occurs wherever a 
nation exports matter and imports mind, i.e., cultural skills, and that 
“ignorance and illiteracy are extravagances that no poor country can 


afford.” 


Recent Concepts from Social Psychology 


The halting efforts of educational psychologists to explore this area have 
been strongly reenforced by recent activities of some pioneering social 
psychologists, e.g., Krech and Crutchfield (27). In their text, written from 
an orthodox field-theoretical position, they indicated how configurationism 
offers a basis for eliminating racism, industrial conflict, and war—the 
three main areas in which undemocratic behavior dominates. Their appli- 
cation of the holistic or organismic conception to the control of group 
prejudice was summarized in the following principles and recommenda- 
tions: 


1. The over-all content of the child’s education must be carefully syn- 
chronized with the objectives of teaching for democracy; 

2. The educational program must be carried out under appropriate 
general conditions; 
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3. A school program must enlist the support of the children’s parents; 
4. Specific intercultural education must avoid emphasizing or creating 
differences, e.g., “to ask a Mexican child to report on the culture of the 
Chinese and a Protestant child on the religious practices of the Jews would 
be more effective than to ask the Mexican child to come dressed to school 
in his native costume or to ask the Chinese child to tell the other children 


how to prepare ‘bird’s nest soup’ ”; 


5. Education for democracy must include training in the technics of 
democracy. 


Similarly, Vaughan’s less systematic but more comprehensive text (46) 
was built on the related convictions that “we can create the kind of society 
we want for the satisfaction of our needs if we plan our institutional 
arrangements to accord with what we already know about human values” 
and that “democracy is probably the best system for promoting human 
happiness” because it best meets the mental hygiene ideals of mature and 
independent thinking. This attractive thesis is presumably correct in the 
long run and in a more fully developed democratic world order, but the 
possibility that non- or even anti-democratic systems may yield less short- 
term frustration for a majority in a certain growth phase has not been either 
logically or empirically excluded; indeed, their appearance would otherwise 
pose a profounder psychological riddle than is already the case. 

Two articles by Hopkins (25, 26) were directed to educators as the key 
people for meeting the dual challenge implied in the critical world situa- 
tion and the newest knowledge of human behavior. The (a) authoritarian, 
(b) revolt, and (c) cooperative technics have all been tested in personal 
relations, but the last procedure is the only one consistent with democratic 
wholeness. Three great institutions—the school, the church, and the eco- 
nomic system—have so refined their controls over conduct in terms of 
power (the dinosaur model) that man is threatened with oblivion unless 
better differentiated “creodont” ideas are vigorously espoused (the term 
comes from man’s presumptive mammalian predecessor in the Mesozoic 
era). 

A modest illustration of what this orientation requires appeared in 
Spalding’s (42) interpretation of educational leadership as helping a 
group define what it ought to want, rebuilding its sense of what is important, 
and finding adequate means of realizing its new desires. In a similar vein, 
Golden (19) offered a semiofficial union labor program of six democratic 
prerequisites for educational policy: (a) extension of educational oppor- 
tunity; (b) extension of democratic control; (c) honest dealing with all 
sides of current issues; (d) training in skilled democratic action; (e) 
education for work; and (f) peace education. Representative of a number 
of small but influential groups who seek to swing all American cultural 
development in the general direction just outlined is the New Century 
Fellowship (31). A parallel movement in Great Britain appeared in the 
commitment of Sir Stafford Cripps (10), influential figure in the Labor 
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Cabinet, ‘to the view that “democracy is the practical application of 
Christian teaching to the governance of society.” 

A novel conceptual development of the doctrine of human equality as 
central to the idea and ideal of democracy was presented in a volume by 
Myers (30). Horace Kallen once spoke of “the parity of the different” in 
a cooperative commonwealth, but Myers apparently goes further and 
literally argues that since every personality is basically of infinite worth 
and infinity does not admit of degrees of more or less, then every man is 
equal to every other in ultimate value on the principle that o = wo. 
The implied mandate to create a world society based on this fact of 
human brotherhood was also stressed by Pink (36) and Bahm (3) who 
insisted that fraternity is inherent in democracy because without it the 
will of individuals to surpass and subordinate each other would become 
dominant. 

Between such elevated approaches to the problem and the practical 
recommendations for securing mutual respect of a writer like Haas (21) 
there is an impressive gap. Wilcox (47) asserted that while all men may 
be equal, they are not comparable, and that therefore differentiated training 
appropriate to ability is the democratic way of furthering excellence as it 
confirms the right of each person to attain his deserved status. Taylor 
(44) claimed that from the individual viewpoint, democracy is the way 
for every person to be his best; from the social standpoint, it is cooperative 
self-realization; from the cosmic outlook, it is sharing in creative evolution; 
in sum, it is the most progressive living. The economist Schumpeter (40) 
appeared to be thinking in this spirit when he declared that “a socialist 
form of society will inevitably emerge from an equally inevitable decom- 
position of capitalist society.” 

The need for more authentic cooperative psychologies and institutions 
as the mofal basis for democracy was stressed by Guinness (20). He 
maintained that competitive independence is a distortion of the democratic 
principle since it evokes universal fear and insecurity, i.e., a pervasive 
form of undiagnosed mental illness has resulted from the excessive desire 
to get ahead and not be registered as inferior by others. War then becomes 
an extreme expression of the concern not to be outdone in the contest for 
power and prestige. An important recognition of this basic thesis appeared 
in several dozen papers contributed to the two-volume Debate Handbook 
on World Government issued by the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation under the editorship of Bower Aly (1). The position most strongly 
championed was that the federal solution which has been so effective in 
the United States and some other nations in maintaining internal peace 
is also adequate to ensure it on a planetary basis. The familiar psycho- 
logical barriers to the acceptance of this model on a final grand scale are 
construed as surmountable via discussion. 

In de Jouvenel’s (11) essay appeared a keen statement of some of the 
difficulties attending political education for mature democratic conduct. 
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Citing prohibition and the black market as instances, he held that both 
French and American behavior frequently reveal “the people versus the 
people” i.e., the people’s decisions and the people’s representatives are 
resented by the people as a tyranny and the sovereign in effect revolts 
against the sovereign. To avoid this dual mentality, de Jouvenel recom- 
mended local self-government as providing the best occasion for testing each 
citizen’s opinions against reality. The psychological realism emphasized 
above also appeared in Hollister’s (24) dissertation, Government and the 
Arts of Obedience, which seeks to bring Montesquieu up to date by relating 


the art of governing to group attitudes toward government, i.e., the 
social contexts of authority. 


Data from School and Teaching Situations 


One of the major units in the large Educational Foundations (38) project 
at Teachers College, Columbia University—probably since 1934 the largest 
teacher-training course in America—has been concerned with specifying 
the distinctive traits of a democratic character or personality. Of the 
many features which may be inventoried, prominence was given to the 
fact that the democrat bases his decisions not solely on the ideal as he 
sees it, but upon what the people of his groups (large or small) will 
support, i.e., he trusts the people even when he differs with them. Sample 
propositions recurrently submitted to group analysis and discussion for 
determination as to essential truth or falsehood are the following: 


1. Democracy cannot be given to anyone; it must always be claimed by 
those who are to enjoy it. 


2. If there were assured economic abundance for all, there would be 
no problem of democracy. 

3. Effective, responsible participation in shaping the policies we live by 
in our groups, small or large, is the sine qua non of democratic living. 

4. Everyone should be a leader and no one should be trained to follow 
in a democratic society. 

5. Democracy and “enlightened selfishness” are mutually exclusive. 


6. Democracy assumes a basic friendliness and brotherhood; without 
these it cannot be. 


One of the publications of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation (43) presented in great detail its version of a curriculum 
which is in every respect directed toward the development of democratic 
values. For example, under the general objective of making and enforcing 
laws is the specific one of taking responsibility in making and changing 
them; this goal is then presumably reached by graded and varied activities 
appropriate to early childhood, later childhood, youth, and adulthood, 
respectively. From reaching family agreements about playtime to dis- 
cussing proposed changes to harmonize divorce laws in various jurisdic- 


tions, the learner ideally progresses step by step in seep pe and 
capacity to act in accordance with democratic principles. 
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The Citizenship Education Study in the Detroit Public Schools has issued 
a progress report prepared by Dimond (13, 14). In common with other 
inquiries, this has shown that pupils are limited in their abilities to 
express ideas about the meaning of democracy and by their tendency to 
resort to memorized phrases or to incomplete ideas; they also reveal a 
disposition to place more emphasis on rights than responsibilities. One 
of the products of this program was a pamphlet on problem solving with 
special application to controlled thinking about social situations, a teaching 
or learning aid which is a model of clarity and pedagogical effectiveness. 

Hartmann (23) used an individual free association test with ten boys 
and ten girls from each of the twelve grades of a small public school in 
upstate New York. Each youngster was asked, “What is the first thing you 
think about when you hear the word ‘democracy’?” Not until the ninth 
grade was every pupil able to supply some significant response. As was 
found in Putnam’s (37) study of fifth-grade students, rights and privileges 
are emphasized; duties and responsibilities are normally incorporated in 
the concept only after teacher intervention. Fifty men and fifty women 
from the same community were interrogated in the same way. The most 
frequent response terms for pupils and adults combined appeared in this 
descending order: freedom, government, free, United States, America, 
president, peace, people, vote, liberty, war, equality, religion (or church), 
self-government. The prevailing central idea is that democracy is a social 
system with a certain minimum of conventional personal freedoms, and 
that political structure and functioning are the main components. 

The common lack of any rich ideational content to the notion of de- 
mocracy here again confirmed for the general populace also appears in 
the case of more select personalities such as those recruited by the Office 
of Strategic Services (29) for special duties overseas during the war. 
The reporter, Henry Murray, expressed surprise at the rarity of motives 
for engaging in dangerous operations clearly traceable to any specific 
ideology; e.g., only 11 percent of these subjects mentioned the fight for 
democracy and peace as one of their goals as contrasted with the 30 
percent who merely wanted “to do the job” (a generalized closure phe- 
nomenon) without specifying its ultimate meaning. Perhaps this pro- 
portion is in part attributable to certain inherent incompatibilities between 
democracy and war and the fact that most people may not as yet consciously 
have identified democratic behavior with consistently peaceful conduct. 

Public opinion and propaganda specialists like Doob (15) have con- 
tinued to be perplexed by the difficulties of determining what the community 
as a whole really wants. “Public opinion is not the decisive factor in all 
situations and cannot be. In general, people are listened to when they are 
determined to be heard, i.e., when they feel a crisis is at hand and they 
themselves are personally involved.” Another exponent of this school of 
thought is Lasswell (28), who has recently formulated his social-anxiety 
hypothesis to account for undemocratic behavior. Social anxiety, defined 
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as acute and chronic over-concern for the deference responses of others, 
is incompatible with full democracy. Men can be free only when they are 
free from this psychological burden. “So long as dependency demands are 
generated in the lives of men, the masses will force themselves upon poten- 
tial tyrants, even tho at first glance it looks as tho the tyrants are forcing 
themselves upon the masses.” This leads to the conclusion that democratic 
characteristics have a durable positive image of the potentialities of human 
nature; psychiatrically, they can develop only in those who esteem them- 
selves enough to esteem others. 

Indicative of a reawakened interest in the effect of certain vocations 
upon the nature of those engaged in them was the work of Baumgarten 
in Switzerland (4). She cited case study materials revealing the danger to 
school administrators, officials, managers, and bureaucrats generally of 
having their own thought processes suffer corruption from prolonged and 
unchallenged exercise of power over others. Hartmann (22) reported that 
84 percent of a sample of experienced classroom teachers felt they had 
become more democratically inclined since they followed that career; 
twenty-six other personality or behavioral trait changes were also con- 
sidered by the subjects to have occurred generally in a favorable direction. 
It would be desirable to have this gratifying picture checked by less pre- 
liminary or exploratory procedures. 

Brueckner (6) stated belief that there are three main processes for 
making democracy more meaningful to school children: “(a) learning 
thru direct participation in group activities; (b) learning thru informal 
free observation of community life; and (c) learning thru the directed 
study and thoughtful consideration of various aspects of the process of 
democratic cooperation.” The last feature is the one usually neglected 
by the classroom which Garrison (18) claimed would readily become a 
miniature democracy if the teaching staff erased its inconsistencies and con- 
fusions, if control boards would adopt policies in the light of their ultimate 
effect upon the classroom, and if pupils always took an active part in 
reaching conclusions graded to their understanding. Secunda (41) assumed 
that the development of keen interest in politics is a needful democratic 
objective as well as the translation of religious teachings into civic be- 
havior—both areas in which extraordinary friction has historically been 
generated. Bowman (5) analyzed the twenty-five-year-old history of the 
United Parents Association of New York City to show that the casual, 
informal integration of personalities and interests is the germ of democratic 
unity and that subsequent organizational growth and achievement result 
in part from people’s acquaintance with each other’s needs. This latter is 
an indispensable basis for concerted action. 

Critiques of current national customs appeared in a volume by Dickens 
(12) who declared there should be a drastic revision of the rules of pro- 
cedure and the committee systems of most of our policy-determining groups 
to ensure more genuinely democratic group discussions and more sensitive 
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responsiveness to popular attitudes. Carman (8) took an inventory of 
American democracy and found its greatest flaw to be the prominence of 
“materialistic acquisitiveness.” Commenting on the emergence of the 
paradoxical term, totalitarian democracy, Byington (7) observed that 
neither democracy nor totalitarianism can be pure or absolute, but each 
has something of the other, e.g., not all people bow to state control, neither 


do they participate 100 percent in such presumably democratic procedures 
as voting. 


Experimental Approaches 


The most ambitious and probably most significant research in this 
domain during the period covered was the University of Miami (Florida) 
field experiment in democratic, action-centered education (“DAC”) with 
Peters (35) as coordinator. His experimental teachers were instructors 
with only such prior training for the project as randomly selected good 
teachers would have. The study itself was conducted within the un- 
modified administrative framework of presentday city school systems. 
Thirty-five classes in senior high-school American history, civics, sociology, 
and psychology were taught for two years with the key objective of training 
for citizenship. Content was pupil-chosen and development planned in 
vertical units with emphasis on individual student responsibility for im- 
mediate and ultimate civic action; the teachers literally took a back seat, 
obtaining recognition and the right to speak from the pupil chairman in 
the same manner as any class member. The coordinator issued numerous 
bulletins to both teachers and pupils in which instructional technics for 
achieving improvement in personal and group behavior were outlined, all 
grounded on the belief that America is not yet a democracy, but could 
become one. Maintaining the contrast between the matched E and C 
groups was imperilled by the double temptation of the experimental 
teachers to slip back toward conventional procedures and when they taught 
control classes to brighten their procedure with the action pattern. The 
E classes presumably spent at least half of their time upon the clarification 
of convictions, valuations, ideals, progress, and habits required to build 
democratic personality and culture with themselves as central agents in the 
process, ,i.e., learning how to live in terms of social service. A steady 
effort went on to achieve conversion in thought and practice to this position. 

That the venture was at least moderately successful in reaching its goals 
was evidenced by the comparison measures. In scholarship (as revealed 
by the Cooperative American History Test scores) and interpretation, the 
E groups exceeded the C in both the first and second years, the gain 
progressing as the scheme gradually took full effect. In a separate social 
issues device, all E groups exceeded all C’s in every school both years— 
“a unanimity rarely found in educational experimentation.” Nonstatistical 
evidence was even more dramatically in favor of the hypothesis, e.g., a 
white civics class made a gift to the Negroes in the community, and social- 
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ized motivation was so high that a special bulletin on how to avoid pre- 
mature disillusionment had to be issued! Peters reported that the fairly 
radical break with pedagogical custom here made has been amply justified 
by the consequences. With this judgment of the data the reviewer agrees, 
altho the problem of the absolute small but fully reliable differences in 
scores raises many practical questions as to whether such minor relative 
advantages make the game worth the candle. Presumably one must remain 
content with demonstrable progress toward desirable ends by a cumulative 
series of small steps, even tho all this requires enormous and dispropor- 
tionate expenditures of energy on the part of devoted prophets and their 
few disciples. 

A much less extensive analog to the foregoing adventure in the secondary 
field was undertaken on the elementary level by Ojemann and Yarrow (32). 
They developed four situation tests for use in Grades IV, V, and VI, based 
on the principle that respect for human personality in behavioral terms 
means consideration for other individuals. In Situation I, pupils in council 
voted on a real issue devoid of reward to them and gave their reasons for 
voting as they did; the most democratic score went for taking into account 
“individual differences and variations in circumstances.” Situation II 
involved leaving an art room in readiness for the use of a later class on 
an optional basis; Situation III involved the amount of compliance with 
pupil council decisions and fulfillment of accepted duties; Situation IV 
involved plans for a class picnic or party in terms of maximum consultation 
and assignment of responsibilities. Analyses of responses showed that the 
children had not achieved an integration between the democratic motives 
they fundamentally possessed and the undemocratic methods they actually 
employed. The similarity of this demonstrated relationship to much 
familiar adult behavior is patent. 


An Appraisal of the Trend 


The picture which emerges from this inspection of a qualitatively highly 
varied collection of writings is that there is a fair but not substantial 
amount of critical and creative activity in this presumably objectively vital 
professional area. Much of the available material reflects repetitious 
verbalisms, hackneyed notions, and pathetically trivial employment of the 
thought processes. However, there seem to be perceptible successful move- 
ments toward (a) greater specification from the characterological stand- 
point of the earmarks of democratic behavior, (b) further differentiations 
within social-science literature of just what a full or developed democracy 
requires in order to be such, (c) some effort to “define” the supporting 
cultural and autobiographical conditions for the development of the demo- 
cratic personality, and (d) a few field studies describing active attempts 
to democratize the educative process at least within the narrower confines 
of the usual classroom. The historic and one-sided endeavor to cure the 
faults of an immature democracy by adding more democracy continues, 
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but there is a shift in emphasis toward a search for mutually supporting 
and constructive relations between all members and institutions in the 
community. What is still lacking is a truly effective psycho-technology fo; 
coping with perennial or recurrent conflict or crisis situations, or better. 
preventing them from arising by altering the ground in which such figural 
events occur. Perhaps the research enterprises of the decade to come will 
give more illuminating answers than have so far appeared. 
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CHAPTER III 


Economic and Cultural Differentials in American Life 


EUGENE 8S. LAWLER and FRANCES L. LAWLER 


Ix sPITE of the fact that the topic of this chapter has not been treated as 
such in previous numbers of the REVIEW, major attention is given herein 
to references appearing during the three-year period covered by this 
issue. Some reference is made to past issues of the Review devoted to 
similar topics, as well as to certain literary works which, while not scientific 
in a literal sense, shed light on the subject. It is impossible in a short sum. 
mary to do more than suggest and point to sources of information. There 
is much material available in limited areas, but few comprehensive studies 
have been made. Only references that are reasonably available have been 
included. For that reason several doctoral dissertations not in print have 
been omitted. Over 100 additional items were read and included in a 
bibliography which is available to anyone interested. 


A General Study of Inequalities 


The Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights (51) was an 
outstanding piece of work. The report covered a broad field and many 
complex and controversial matters in American life. It emphasized the 
fact that the protection of civil rights is a national problem which affects 
everyone. The Committee focused its attention upon the need to guarantee 
the same rights to every person regardless of who he is, where he lives, or 
what his racial, religious, or national origins are. The report cited examples 
of inequalities existing in housing, employment, citizenship rights, educa- 
tion, and health, among many others. According to the report, the American 
heritage of freedom and equality has given the nation prestige and a strong 
feeling of national pride at home. But pride is no substitute for steady 
and honest performance, and the record shows that the gulf between ideals 
and practice has been wide. 


Educational Inequalities 


One of the original concepts of free public education in this country 
was that by virtue of its being free it would reach directly the total 
population. Later, it was made compulsory to give added assurance to 
that end. The facts reveal, however, that the principle of equal opportunity 
is violated at every level of our educational system. A special issue o! 
Survey Graphic (1) showed many educational shortcomings, many area 


of controversy and consideration, and many inequalities in schooling [ . 


afforded children of different family and community economic level. 
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According to this issue Americans like to speak of “our system of educa- 


tion.” Actually, there are as many systems as states, territories, and 
dependencies. Each of these systems is profoundly affected by the economic 
and social pluses and minuses of the area it serves and from which it 
draws its support; by the make-up of the population, the prevailing ways 
of livelihood; by beliefs, practices, prejudices, means of transportation 
and communication, and a host of other factors. Local control of educa- 
tion is a firmly rooted American tradition. On this account the schools of 
a single system may differ widely from city to city, from district to district. 

In the Review for February 1946, Edwards presented a chapter on the 


_ problems of equality of opportunity in education. Since that chapter and 
bibliography appeared, Unfinished Business in American Education (37), a 
_ graphic summary of the earlier mimeographed report by Norton and Lawler 


(36) has appeared. Norton and Mort (38) have followed this with a sam- 
pling study which shows the trend of expenditures in high, low, and median 


communities in each state and hence the tremendous inequalities in 
expenditures which still remain. Hughes and Lancelot (25) rated the 
- forty-eight states and the nations of the world as to the excellence of 


their educational systems. Their rating depends on the assumption that 
the excellence of an educational system can be measured by the extent 
to which the population attends school, which is only partially true. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education (50) stated that the 
first condition toward equality of opportunity for a college education can 
only be satisfied when every qualified young person, irrespective of race, 
creed, color, sex, national origin, is assured of the opportunity for a good 
high-school education in an accredited institution. According to the 


' report, a third of our population has the ability to complete advanced 


” liberal arts or professional training. Volume II of this report discussed the 


_ barriers to equal opportunity and the consequences of this inequality. 


Havighurst (23) has shown the cultural motivations of American lower- 


_ middle-class and working-class people in his discussions of the social 


® implications of the report of the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 


tion. His studies showed the importance of motivation, as distinguished 
from financial support, in determining whether a young person shall go 


" to college. His studies indicated that the Commission’s goals for higher 


. 4 education can only be approached thru a change in the cultural motivations 
_ of American lower-middle-class and working-class people, which will cause 


_ them to value college education more highly than they do today. 


Jacobson (26) and Ewing (19) reported on the need of federal aid to 


education and listed discriminations against minority groups in the 


} matters of equipment, well-qualified teachers, and housing. They brought 


» out the fact that free education is far from free when the cost of books, 


_ lunches, and other items, and the effect of these costs on a low-income 


family are considered. Figures are cited comparing years of school with 


~ rent paid, and showing that the lower the rent, the fewer grades of school 


) provided by the community. 
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Inequalities Due to Family Income 


Several studies on recent trends in income and spending for families 
have been made. The Studies in Income and Wealth (35) was highly 
technical. It made international as well as national comparisons. Part [V 
of this study dealt with the savings and income distribution of different 
population groups in the United States. The bulletin from the United States 
Department of Agriculture (47), “How Families Use Their Incomes,” 
brought together descriptive material on the economic position of families 
in this country. It showed patterns of spending and saving by income level 
and by regions for food, clothing, housing, medical care, and other needs 
and wants. It dealt also with the circumstances that make important differ. 
ences in family spending patterns. The Statistical Abstract of the United 
States prepared by Department of Commerce (49) presented basic infor. 
mation on population, education, income and expenditures, and family size. 
This information is basic to all studies on the inequalities of family income 
and almost all studies dealing with economic inequalities. Dewhurst (14) 
made an inventory of the productive capacity of the United States and of the 
needs and tastes of the people. After establishing the broad outlines of the 
United States economy both past and future, the economists turned to the 
demand for consumer and capital goods and services. The chapters on 
housing and minimum standards of living afford some striking contrasts 
among various groups of the population. An article in Fortune (22) gave 
the high lights of the book in a series of striking graphs and diagrams. 
By way of contrast the article in Fortune (21), “The Farmer Goes to 
Town,” showed one of the great social and economic shifts in American 
history. While United States farmers as a whole may not be getting rich, 
since the 27,500,000 farm people who comprise nearly 20 percent of the 
United States population still receive only 10 percent of the national income, 
the picture showed a definite change. Advertising, better communication, 
and easy transportation have all played an important part in changing the 
picture in the past decade. 

Clark (10), thru his work with the Sloan Foundation and other organ- 
izations, has been in a position to analyze economic and cultural phenomena 
thruout this country and make comparisons with other parts of the world. 
This contribution is provocative and touches almost every economic differ- 
ential. Clark made the point that our educational system was developed 
for about 5 percent of the population and for very limited objectives. Now 
we must design an education for all the people and for a wide variety of 
purposes. 

Since there is so little known about the relation of education to home and 
family living, there is a good deal of interest in the figures released by 
the Bureau of the Census (48) showing marital conditions by education, 
by rent, and by wage and salary. It seems that there is a larger percent of 
intact homes among the better educated than among those less well 
educated. However, further study will have to be made in order to give 
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more accurate interpretation to the figures. The textbook by Edwards and 
Richey (17) was a history of social and economic forces and their effect 
on education. The latter half of the book, dealing with contemporary prob- 
lems, contains considerable material on economic afd cultural differentials 
as they apply to American education. 


Minority Groups 


It is ironic that the civil emancipation of minorities in the democratic 
West has generally been accompanied by the emergence of forces designed 
to oppress them anew. It was not until after Lincoln had issued his 
Proclamation that Negroes became subject to every conceivable form of 
legal tyranny. “Pacification” has eventually meant, for the American 
Indian, his confinement to backwoods reservations. Leighton and Kluck- 
hohn (29) have given an interpretation of facts about a culture and 
relations of individuals to a culture. The Jews’ first real taste of freedom, 
obtained in America, was followed by an ever-rising tide of anti-Semitism. 
Carey McWilliams (33) has shown the irony in the fact that organized 
prejudice has developed on the heels of the most far-reaching economic 
revolution known to man. He has marshalled considerable evidence to 
back his theory that the upper classes have been mainly responsible for 
establishing and perpetuating, out of conscious self-interest, the current 
pattern of anti-Semitism in America. This fact is borne out by various 
surveys which show that anti-Semitics number 14 percent among those 
in the high income brackets as against 9 percent for the total population. 

Weaver (53) has outlined the steps in making more housing available 
to all minority groups. He shows the development and perpetuation of 
racial segregation in housing due to the factor of race prejudice and fear 
of loss in property values. 

Culture has been defined as the individual and mass behavior of the 
group. What personality is to the individual, culture is to society. The 
intensity and quality of culture, like a man’s character and personality, 
dominate life and behavior and are the very essence and drama of living 
society. Wherever different racial stocks come together in society, we find 
economic, political, and cultural differences. The new concept of race held 
by sociologists, psychologists, and anthropologists removes much of the 
false belief in mental and physical inequalities inherent in certain racial 
stocks. Odum (39) has traced the way in which history and nature have 
combined to evolve a special regional culture in the South and a special 
frame of mind. He has analyzed the various levels of culture, the role 
of religion, the position of women, education, folk music, and art. He dis- 
cusses the attitude of Negroes and white people, in both the North and the 
South. The book is the result of years of research and firsthand studies in 
all parts of the South and in all other regions of the country. An earlier 
book by Odum and Moore (40) should be read in connection with the 
previous reference as background. 
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The sociological importance of race and ethnic groups is not in the fact 
that the people in America are of varying physical make-up, but in the 
fact that each folk-group represents a different set of folkways and 
customs. Whenever different racial stocks come together in society, eco- 
nomic, political, and social strife result. This is the process of cultural 
development and of folk society. There have been striking examples of 
this in some of our fiction and movies. Ellen Glasgow’s novels portrayed 
life among the upper classes. The life she wrote about was chiefly among 
the upper classes—they embodied the goals and values to which other 
groups aspired. On the other end of the social scale we have a novel 
such as Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit with its set of cultural inequalities. 
The entire issue of the American Journal of Sociology for May 1948, (5) 
was on the American Family. Articles by outstanding authorities on the 
regional family pattern in the Northeast; the South; the Middlewest; and 
the West were presented. There were also articles on the Negro Family; 
the American-Jewish and Mexican Family, followed by an article by 
Ogburn on education, income, and family unity. Burgess (6) analyzed 
the social and cultural changes in the family. 

Ashley-Montagu (2) presented chapters on the American Negro and 
on the Jew as a “race” which are among the best treatments on this subject 
to be found anywhere. Cohler (11) showed that there is substantial 
correlation between the socio-economic level and intelligence. He argued 
that cultural differences invalidate intelligence tests for group comparison 
and how the economic degradation of one group in a given society reacts 
unfavorably upon the whole economic structure. Ross (44) dealt with the 
problem of the racial crisis in American life from 1741 to the present 
with special emphasis on the FEPC. 

Lohman (30) has written a timely book in view of recent emphasis 
placed on importance of police training by the President’s Commission 
on Civil Rights. The book includes well-documented information on world- 
wide and neighborhood aspects of human relations and social situations 
in which tensions occur. The minority problem is approached on a 
practical and realistic basis. This book is included to show the extent 
of training programs and the attempt to understand and combat group 
differences and tensions. 

McWilliams (32) and Cooke (13) revealed the effect of segregation 
of Mexican-American children in southern California. A group of low- 
income workers of Caucasian ancestry who “invade” a California county or 
township are likely to be excluded from the economic and social op- 
portunities of that region. Employment may be restricted for them 
generation after generation. Churches may not be open to their worship. 
city parks and even public schools will not welcome them. In 1947 the 
California legislature dropped from the Educational Code of the state 
Sections 8003 and 8004, which had been the basis for the segregation of 
Indians and Mongolians, thus making it illegal to separate any ethnic 
group in the state’s public schools. In January 1947, The Survey Graphic 
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issued a special edition (45) giving a fresh appraisal of what has been 
called an enduring problem. The number does more than trace its roots 
in our history and tally up its cost in money and life. In surveying advances 
and setbacks in our generation, it delineates how and where citizens and 
communities have taken hold and can work on the problem. Hicks (24) 
has told of life in a small town over a period of years. Blegen (4) recon- 
structed for the reader a segment of the American past which makes a sub- 
stantial contribution to research in American cultural and social history. 
The two books portray quite different regional cultures and time groups but 
have much in common. While these two books are not scientific research 
studies, they give the suggestive ‘background material for such studies. 
It seems wise to include Johnson’s article (27) on “National Organiza- 
tions in the Field of Race Relations.” He has classified seventy-five or- 
ganizations according to their area of major interest in this field. Almost 
all of these organizations are making comprehensive studies and provide 
source material for scientific research. 

In 1914 and again in 1929 The Annals reviewed the position of women 
in American Life. The 1947 volume (54) made a systematic survey of 
how alterations in economic patterns, in social and political institutions, 
and, still more, in cultural mores, are affecting the lives of women. 


Religion 


It is difficult to understand human society without knowing the role of 
religion in its development. It may well be true, therefore, that next to 
the culture itself religion affords as nearly a universal approach to the 
cataloging of the elements of society as almost any other societal phenom- 
enon or trait. It has conditioned the cultural patterns of early peoples and 
it has fixed the fundamental mores and behavior of the moderns. 

Pope (42) summarized the class composition of religious bodies ac- 
cording to class structure. He stated that while there is no clearly defined 
national pattern of social classes, except as one may arbitrarily construct 
them in terms of income classes or other general criteria, we do have de- 
grees and modes of stratification varying considerably by region, by size 
of town, and ethnic bases of the community. He found that in a very 
general sense, the churches are associated especially with the middle 
classes. He concluded that there is very little evidence that religion will 
operate in the near future to change American class structure appreciably. 
Cantril (7) in a study made earlier indicated Protestantism had a large 
representation from the lower class and Catholicism had more middle class 
members. He found that proportion of Protestants to Catholics rises as 
one moves up the educational scale. Outside the South the percent of 
college graduates is almost twice as high for Protestants as for Catholics. 
Further, those who are not church members (whether Protestant or 


Catholic) are found in increasing numbers as either income or education 
decreases, 
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Variations in Natural Resources 


The University of North Carolina’s social-studies program has led in 
the concept of regionalism as a useful tool for research and planning. 
Scores of economic, cultural, and geographic indexes were used to estab- 
lish the fact that certain states formed themselves into groupings in which 
member states were more like each other than like states not of that 
group. 

Odum (39, 40) stated that by grouping of states it is possible to con- 
stitute relatively homogeneous areas and to determine ways to deal with 
problems, where a single state is often too small an area in which to find 
adequate solutions. The 1948 Yearbook of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development (3) showed how society rests on its 
natural resources and how thru ill-directed efforts society can destroy 
itself. It showed how education is in the midst of building a new culture 
and the effect it will have upon the common people of the land. The study 
reflects the growing emphasis in American life which considers the 
close relation between man and his environment. It cited the many studies 
made in communities and the effect upon the community life and points 
the way to greater use in the future. Vogt (52) and Pearson and Harper 
(41) presented in great detail the differentials in welfare of the nations 
of the world and the ecologic reasons for these differentials. The Survey 
Graphic (28) has presented a picture of the world food standards and 
the effect it will have upon America. 


Intergroup Education 


Cook (12) has written a chapter on Intergroup Education with an ex- 
tensive bibliography including many references which otherwise might be 
included in this Review. The references pertaining to the school’s role 
and to so-called majority-minority group relations are especially valuable in 
explaining what can be done to combat prejudice. Long and Johnson (31) 
have shown how prejudice can affect the economic life of a community 
and impose differentials and restrictions in housing. 

Chatto and Halligan (8) have written an account of the way a city 
has used its schools to build tolerance and understanding relations in 
children and adults in a city that has added to an originally Protestant 
and New England stock representatives from every country in Europe and 
many diverse religious faiths. The definition as given in the chapter on 
“Problems of Intercultural Education” in the February 1946 issue of the 
Review is that intercultural education is education to improve under- 
standing and practices of good human relations between individuals of 
many culture groups. Economic and social patterns vitally affect relations 
among the varied groups. There is need to know more about the attitudes 
of minority groups toward other minorities, and toward members of their 
own minority groups. 
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Health 


Medical costs have always taken a large share of the income of people 
of moderate and low incomes. The graphs on pages 42-46 of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Publication (47) show types and amount of medical 
care for families in various regions. Exton (20) outlined a ten-year 
program for raising health levels. The article is a summary of testimony 
on need of focusing attention on school-health problems. The statistics 
show how many children suffer from defective vision and dental defects 
apparently due to insufficient family income. Malmberg (34) has made 
a survey of health and medical services in the U. S. and makes a plea for 
more and better services. An earlier study by Emerson (18) gave a 
blueprint for a healthier nation. An exhaustive analysis has been made 
of the states and segregation of administrative units on the basis of 
population, area, and per capita income. 


Education as a Determining Factor 


Clark (9) pointed out how crucial a factor education is in determining 
the level of income. He has found that without exception every nation 
having a high educational standard has a high income and, consequently, 
a higher standard of living without regard to the natural resources of 
the country. Reeves (43) found that low income, high birth rate, and low 
ratio of workers make education particularly burdensome in rural areas. 
He has shown how migration to the city and to higher paying jobs has 
had its effect on the ability to support schools. He has used the T. V. A. 
as an example of how the total resources of the community can be used 
in developing an education program based on needs. This is borne out 
in the reference to the yearbook Large Was Our Bounty (3). 

Eby (15, 16) has shown how labor looks at education. Both articles 
point out the need to have inequalities stamped out and the principle 
of public education realized universally. Children of minority groups 
have even greater need of education than children in majority groups 
because life at best is more difficult for them. He has shown the need for 
more planning of the economic health of the community, state, and nation 
and summarizes the inequalities now existing. Starr (46) enumerated 
the forces that pervert and thwart education and showed the organized 
opposition by religious and economic groups to adequate financing of 
schools and how depressed economic status denies the privilege of 
higher education to many youths. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Education and the Changing Pattern of Economic Life 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Tue economic life of a nation is closely related to the content, support, 
and administration of its educational program. This chapter summarizes 
the changing pattern of economic life in the United States as indicated by 
recent research in its relation to education. 


Business Cycles 


Among reasons for anxiety regarding boom-and-bust cycles is the in- 
creasing scope of the economy affected, and the apparently increasing 
amplitude of the fluctuations. A summary (2) of theories advanced to 
explain causes and offer remedies for cycles appeared in selections from 
recent articles by exponents of the theories. The selections and bibliog. 
raphy should have more than orienting value. A recent effort to devise 
tools for measuring cycles (11), analyzed numerous time-series data in 
a technical study of method. Both long-range and short-range fluctuations 
were considered. Estey (22) gave a clear-cut analysis of theories con- 
cerning inventions, agricultural prosperity, monetary controls, savings, 
overinvestment, and psychological factors, relative to cycles. He indicated 
weaknesses in each theory, and offered suggestions accordingly. Haberler 
(33) systématically analyzed cycles, with more extensive coverage than 
Estey, with more detail on minor variants, and with material concerning 
World War II. 

Jones (40) studied the mature-economy or secular-stagnation theory 
of cycles. He found nothing in population or technological trends which 
should decrease economic growth or investment opportunity, as the theory 
maintains, and concluded that the decrease in such opportunity during the 
1930’s probably resulted from internecine warfare among business, labor, 
and government. 

A group of papers (44) prepared mainly by economists, bankers, and 
federal employees, considered the interrelationships of prices, wages, and 
inflation. Bank credit, financial policy, agricultural policy, business agree- 
ments, and debt management received attention. Some recent data were 
included. 

Mills (56) analyzed the interaction of price and production volume, 
relative to cycles. As a basis for comparisons, he constructed a model 
or reference cycle. Fluctuations regarding items were measured relative 
to the model cycle. Relationships in price, volume, and dollar-value of 
product were shown concerning groups of items and phases of cycles. 
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Findings were related to buyers’ outlays and sellers’ returns, regarding 
both aggregate economic transactions and particular commodities. 

A symposium (20) studied the possible role of taxation in curbing 
inflation. Eighteen contributors reported the results of examining the 
inflationary potential of our national debt, various kinds of taxes and 
forced loans, and the experience of foreign countries in curbing inflation 
thru fiscal means. Tax changes were suggested. They concluded that for 
taxation to be effective, it must be supplemented by price and wage con- 
trols. Another study of taxation and cycles emphasized the vulnerability 
of a revenue system that is geared closely to national income (43). An 
analysis was made of factors which may affect national expenditures five 
years hence, revenues needed for the expenditures, the urge for tax reduc- 
tion, and ways in which revenue would reflect decreased national income. 
Federal, state, and local taxes were considered. It was concluded that at 


current tax rates, a moderately decreased income might result in a deficit 
of $10 billion. 


Money, Banking, and Finance 


Banking, finance, and monetary systems are influential components of 
modern economy. Thomas (75) described our banking and monetary 
system, with information on bank operations and analysis of the relation- 
ship of money to prices, international trade, and central banking policy. 
Some of the factual material makes tedious reading. Halm (34) systemati- 
cally analyzed the role of money in modern economy, integrating monetary 
theory with economic theory concerning cycles, income, employment, 
savings, investment, price, and production. He considered the functions of 
the International Monetary Fund and of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

A careful study of credit operations in financing business (38) traced 
developments from 1900 to 1940—particularly regarding commercial bank 
relationships to business enterprises. It sought to determine the pattern of 
demand for short-term and medium-term credit, especially among manu- 
facturers and traders reflecting heavy demand, and to describe related 
adaptations made by financial institutions. Attention was given to size of 
enterprise relative to credit demands, rise of new lending agencies, and the 
role of government in capital formation and as a lender. 

A study of wartime functions of the Federal Reserve System (91) con- 
sidered its chief purpose to be the aiding of government in mobilizing 
financial resources so as to secure efficient use of wealth for the war 
effort. Peacetime functions were not considered as clear-cut, altho controls 
over the flow of money and use of credit were included. Means by which 
these controls operated during the war were reviewed. 

An analysis of public finance from the standpoint of welfare economics 
(1) emphasized activities to be fostered by government more than revenues 
to balance the budget. Changes during the past half century were traced in 
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taxation, public expenditures, debt, and fiscal relationships of federal, state. 
and local agencies. Fiscal policies were examined as related to employment, 
allocation of resources, and distribution of income. A study of the role 
of state and local finance in the national economy (36) considered three 
major areas: deficiencies in public services; means of strengthening the 
fiscal base; over-all budget covering federal, state, and local expenditures. 
It was concluded that major problems of interrelationship center around 
shifting financial responsibility, and that strength in national government 
is not at the expense of smaller units but complementary to them. 

Fine (25) examined fiscal policies relative to unemployment, secular 
stagnation, public-debt limit, and public spending. He concluded that 
public spending should be residual, rather than determining the major use 
of resources; and that unemployment due to secular movements should 
be handled thru long-range public projects, with insurance to provide for 
short-term unemployment. His basis for differentiating the two types of 
unemployment is not clear. 

Members of a symposium analyzing the Bretton Woods Agreements (37) 
disagreed regarding their suitability for achieving international stability. 
They agreed, however, that the International Monetary fund and the Inter. 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development were not revolutionary 
innovations, but extensions of developments which have proved fairly suc. 
cessful within individual nations. 


Structure and Financing of Business 


Owens (60) described the development of business organization from 
single owners and partnerships thru holding companies and cartels. Co- 
operatives received some attention. He showed how wartime reliance on 
government loosens ties to investment banking, how efforts at regulation 
shift from state to federal government, and how legislative efforts at regula- 
tion frequently conflict. He emphasized the attitude of this country as 
affecting future business organization in the capitalist world. Taylor (74) 
analyzed business organization, emphasizing the fact that forms of organi- 
zation at different times are products of the contemporary social order. 

Chudson (17) studied corporations in manufacturing, trade, mining. 
and construction, using the ratio method of balance-sheet analysis. With 
1937 as a reference year, he studied possibilities of similarity among cor- 
porations regarding inventories, cash balances, accounts receivable, cur- 
rent-asset turnover, and credit use. Variations from one industry to an- 
other were noted, and variations by size of corporation and profitability 
of enterprise. 

Thru interviewing business men, Gordon (30) studied leadership in 
large corporations. He analyzed corporate procedure as organized human 
activity directed toward common goals, and showed how professional 
managers react differently from owner-entrepreneurs to pressures from 
stockholders, labor, purchasers, suppliers, and the public. He concluded 
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that such influences confuse rather than clarify the goals which business 
leaders should seek. 

Brady (9) analyzed business relationships as a system of power. He 
maintained that technology underlies production, and that large-scale pro- 
duction demands organization of personnel, plants, finance, materials, 
markets, and research. As production areas extend they tend to overlap, 
often leading to cartels. Brady traced growth of cartels in Europe, Japan, 
and this country, finding much similarity. He found no decline in rate of 
growth among combinations, found cartel tendencies facilitated by sepa- 
rating management from ownership, found “family blocks” emerging, and 
found power shifting to heavy industry. 


Prices and Price Making 


Price levels and controls seem related to inflation. Stigler (70) analyzed 
pricing technics under hypothetically perfect competition and under 
monopoly. Under the former he considered demand, costs, and pricing— 
including wages, as well as pricing by multiple-product corporations. He 
concluded that price rigidities concerning raw materials, labor, and man- 
ufactured goods greatly reduce real competition. 

Nourse (59) studied “low-price policy,” as basic to competitive private 
enterprise. He considered areas to which such policy applies, wages as cost 
and as market, and scientific aids to policy making. He analyzed possibilities 
of individual businessmen and voluntary associations promoting the gen- 
eral welfare thru farsighted administration of their own affairs, thus point- 
ing to maximum profits along with maximum popular income. He said that 
centralized decision-making necessitated great moral responsibility, and 
recommended government restraints on corporations to retain the value 
of large-scale organization without losing the value of enterprising effort. 

In a pricing study Katona (41) interviewed personnel between 1942 and 
1944 at 528 firms (largely in apparel, house-furnishings, and foods in- 
dustries) in or near Chicago. Among pricing changes were direct increases, 
quality deterioration, reduction in markdowns, and upgrading. He con- 
cluded that for effective operation, price control must be used with other 
measures, and that it must aim at absolute price stability rather than 
limited increases. 

Shepherd (65) analyzed twenty years of price control in agriculture, 
appraised conditions regarding agricultural prices, and developed a five- 
point policy for agricultural pricing. The points are (a) forward pricing, 
to allocate resources; (b) crop storage, to stabilize supplies; (c) crop- 
yield insurance, to offset production variants; (d) direct income payments, 
to stabilize demand; (e) living-standard guarantees, to make farming 
comparable to other vocations. The book is more readable than many 
technical studies, 

Forward pricing was studied by Johnson (39) to formulate a policy for 
price-setting in agriculture which would reduce uncertainties but allow 
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prices to direct the use of resources and divide products among consumers. 
By forward pricing he meant establishing a price far enough ahead of 
marketing so that farmers can plan their use of resources when embarking 
upon the production period. He did not consider forward pricing a 


panacea, but thought it superior to parities, production controls, marketing 
quotas, or dumping. 


Monopoly 


In 1938 the Temporary National Economic Committee of the United 
States Senate was charged with investigating the concentration of economic 
power. The committee published hearings, monographs, a final report, and 
other materials. Much of the material is of an earlier date than material 
ordinarily regarded as current research, but some of it is included in this 
chapter. 

A monograph (85) analyzed the disposition of corporate profits, and 
showed how concentration of profits leads to insufficient new capital outlay 
to insure high national income. Savings will not be invested unless there 
is a market for the output of the plants or other outlays concerned. Hence 
for savings to go into capital outlays, the monograph adds, consumers 
generally must receive enough income to purchase the expanded output. 

Monograph 26 analyzed lobbying (83). Pressure groups were studied 
regarding length of life, cohesion, visibility, and resources. Congress was 
considered the focus of pressure, but the President and courts receive atten- 
tion. Areas of lobby interest were studied: i.e., industrial relations, tariff, 
taxes, banking, insurance, utilities, and railways. Improvement of govern- 
ment planning and bringing lobbies into the open were recommended. 

Monograph 11 reported a study of bureaucracy and trusteeship within 
corporations (82). Problems of formalism and of communication within 
the internal hierarchy were examined. Recommendations included limiting 
the directorships which one person might hold, giving stockholders more 
information about officials, and federal sponsorship of research on large- 
scale organization. The final report (84) documented extensive concen- 
tration of power in securing capital, base-point pricing, and production 
curtailment; presented testimony from hearings; and recommended con- 
trols and a research program. Lynch (53) attempted to appraise the com- 
mittee’s work, emphasizing conditions of appointment, scope of activity, 
findings, and recommendations. 

An analysis recently appeared (62) of monopoly in producing aluminum, 
tobacco, shoes, oil, farm machinery, and cash registers, and of oligopoly 
in producing typewriters, rayon,’ matches, electric motors, and fruit jars. 
The study showed how the theory of competitive enterprise exerts a nega- 
tive influence when one corporation dominates a field. Two possible 
remedies were suggested: more government regulation, and reconstructed 
competition. 

Bowen (7) showed the wartime economic concentration in large corpora- 
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tions. He classified three groups of small plants and showed the war effect 
on each. They had much idle capacity. From January 1941 to January 1943 
their output remained steady, whereas industry as a whole expanded 
greatly. He later stated (8) that much war expansion was in large-scale 
heavy industry, for which small plants were unsuited. Another study (68) 
also showed marked wartime concentration of large enterprises, as judged 
by number of employees, value of plant, financing, and government-aided 
research. There were a half-million fewer industries in 1943 than in 1941, 
with most casualties among small enterprises. Advantages from the use of 
atomic energy will reportedly accrue to companies which equipped federal 
atomic plants. Wecksler (88) said the study was unobjective. 

The effect of different types of federal taxes on small and large enter- 
prises was compared (15). Flat corporate rates increase industrial concen- 
tration. It was concluded that tax relief to small companies would not 
greatly reduce revenue, and that one way to improve the status of small 
business is to maintain a high level of general business activity. 

Lasser (47) reviewed monopoly developments in several countries. He 
considered the main problem to be that of using monopoly power for rather 
than against democratic goals. Mason (55) traced the growth of inter- 
national cartels as related to wartime security. Many ramifications regard- 
ing competition and pricing were also examined. Intergovernmental 


agreements were recommended, in contrast with private agreements super- 
vised by government. 


Organized Labor 


The role of organized labor in this country is now thought to be more 
important than it was two decades ago. From labor’s viewpoint, Baerwald 
(4) interpreted economic developments, labor-management relations, and 
labor legislation. A compilation from seventeen authors (50) considered 
bargaining technics, multiple-industry agreements, organizing professional 
employees, grievance procedure, wage differentials, occupational specifi- 
cations, and the rate of change in labor movements. The volume might 
stimulate wonder concerning “big business” and “big labor.” The twenty- 
four articles of another volume (23) gave more attention to the public’s 
interest in labor problems. 

In studying organized labor since 1933, Barbash (5) reflected the 
internal structure and government of unions, noted stereotypes regarding 
communist unions, examined bargaining processes, and showed how legal 
agencies affect organizing practices. He thought an era in labor develop- 
ment began in 1933 and ended with the Taft-Hartley Act. Chamberlain (16) 
used case material in showing the extent to which unions penetrate tradi- 
tional management areas and indicated the purposes, technics, and compe- 
tence of the penetration. He concluded that management and labor roles 
cannot be defined as spheres of exclusive interest, but that integration of 
all interest groups in an enterprise is necessary. 
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Thru records from ten unions, Ginzberg (28) studied high-ranking labo; 
executives. He showed how environment influenced labor developments 
and indicated alternatives open to labor on current issues. He states that 
labor must interest itself in industrial efficiency and steady production, that 
unions must shift from “business organizations” managing their internal 
affairs, to “political organizations” interested in public affairs, and that 
leaders must educate union members regarding public welfare. Political 
recognition of labor thru the President’s cabinet was traced by Lom. 
bardi (52), from 1884 to 1921. The years 1913-1931 were emphasized, 
considering 192] as the end of a growth period with subsequent decline 
to 1933. 

Guaranteed annual wages have been studied. One study (58) considered 
annual-wage and employment-guarantee plans; examined the structure and 
stated the “fundamentals” of successful plans; reviewed employment 
stabilization technics relative to buying habits, production plans, personne! 
policies, and labor reservoirs; and analyzed pertinent legislation. Tests o/ 
several plans were shown. Dunlop (19) analyzed methods of determining 
wages with reference to union wage policies. He emphasized psychological 
rather than strictly economic factors, and suggested a theory for wage 
determination. 

Sufrin (72) studied pre-1939 theories concerning wage policies and 
business cycles. He said the literature lacked relevance in failing to take 
account of restraints and similar aspects of society. He found no integrated 
wage policy, and suggested research which he considered basic to formu- 
lating one. 


Employment 


There is generally thought to be a connection between employment and 
the economy of money, taxes, and prices. Fellner (24) examined the con- 
cept of “mature economies,” relationships of wages to employment and 
production, contributions of economic rigidities to unemployment, timing 
of government action, and dangers in full-employment guarantees. Hansen 
(35) compared employment programs of various countries; examined 
policies regarding taxes, wages, consumption, and investment relative to 
employment; attacked certain proposals for securing full employment; and 
outlined problems of managing a full-employment economy. In 1945 Wal- 
lace (87) analyzed employment possibilities relative to private enterprise 
and a richer common life. He studied national income and unemployment 
costs, and the distribution of an estimated sixty million jobs and $20) 
billion national income. A symposium (49) considered employment rela- 
tive to public debt, taxation, public works, wage policy, national income. 
and foreign trade. Another volume (27) set forth proposals screened from 
an employment-plan contest, using the 200 best nonprize contributions 
from 36,000 entries. 

In 1944 Groves (32) studied federal taxation relative to business and 
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employment. His recommendations were (a) repeal excess profit taxes and 
merge corporate tax into personal income tax; (b) allow more depreciation 
and loss “earry over”; (c) remove federal sales taxes; (d) make personal 
income tax the basis of federal revenues; and (e) reduce tax rates in middle 
and upper brackets. 

Loeb (51) analyzed the “old deal” as emphasizing a dependence of em- 
ployment on production, of production on profit expectation, and of profit 
on reduced costs thru lowered wages. The “new deal” recognized depend- 
ence of employment on production, but maintained that production depends 
on demand. Both “deals” were considered weak, in emphasizing distribu- 
tion rather than creation of income, with nonproduction a potent factor 
in cyeles. He concluded that coordination of new-money spending with 
taxation and wage adjustment could induce full production and allow 
wages and prices open-market freedom. 

Polanyi (61) attempted to clarify Keynes (42) regarding full employ- 
ment. Polanyi considered the following: (a) adjusting the money supply 
to employment and economic needs; (b) defining wealth as production, 
not as money; (c) freeing the money supply from, gold; (d) protecting 
domestic employment thru tariffs; (e) relating full employment to free 
trade. He appears to be an ardent Keynesian. 


National Income 


Recent data have shown (64) that typically “have not” states now 
approach the top in per-capita income. North Dakota and Montana are 
among the few states with 1947 per-capita incomes over $1600. The six 
states with largest percent increases from 1944 to 1947 are: North 
Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, Montana, Idaho, and South Dakota. Farm 
prices and small population increases seem pertinent. While postwar in- 
comes in the South are higher than prewar, curtailment of military pay- 
ments particularly affect this section. Changes among states are considered 
results of short-term postwar factors. Data covering part of the report have 
been popularized (80). 

Stigler (71) analyzed studies covering four-fifths of the national income 
originating in agriculture, manufacturing, mining, gas and electric utilities, 
and steam railroad operation. He also analyzed trends in employment, 
total output, and output per worker for 1899-1939. He showed relative 
change in contributions to national income and percent of the labor 
force engaged. He found output per worker an unreliable index of industrial 
efficiency. 

The figure used as an index of national income depends on methods of 
income measurement. Shoup (66) criticised certain methods and attempted 
a sharper definition of categories. He studied income based on payment 
for ultimate factors of production and for final product, and examined 
complications introduced in considering government services and tax 
revenues, Certain data have been superseded, but major observations 
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remain pertinent. In defining income, Kuznets (45) encountered ethical] 
and statistical problems and difficulty regarding an authentic denominator 
of value for all regions and all phases of a cycle. He experienced a shortage 
of data for valid comparisons, and suggested areas for research. One 
analysis of income concerned the multiplier principle (54), with par. 
ticular reference to international trade and capital movements. Hypo. 
thetical situations were analyzed to avoid errors typical of limited facts. 

Per-capita revenues from state taxes were recently studied (73). 
Computations by type of tax showed relative changes in yield from 1941 to 
1947. In 1947, Tennessee and Nebraska had the lowest yields: $25.71 and 
$26.51 per capita, respectively. Mississippi, Arkansas, South Carolina, and 
Kentucky each exceeded Pennsylvania’s $29.78 per capita. California’s 
$59.18 per capita return was exceeded by New Mexico’s $62.25, and by 
Washington’s $70.83. Among conclusions are: several states now appear 
able to reduce taxes; it is doubtful if any state now really needs federal 
grants-in-aid. The data are interesting, but hardly substantiate either of 
these conclusions. 


Decentralization of ‘industry 


Renner (63) studied the following basic factors in locating industry: 
raw materials, markets, labor, power, transportation, and capital. When 
rapid industrialization occurs, industries may locate in uneconomical areas. 
he states, but as the economy matures and congestion develops such indus- 
tries relocate. He predicted selective relocations within this country, but 
concluded that after an industrial pattern becomes set decentralization will 
probably be limited to spreading within established industrial regions rather 
than include migration to new regions, unless stimulated by government. 

Local decentralizations have been reported. Weldon (89) showed loca- 
tions of new properties for different companies. Other instances were 
reported (13) of plants established in suburbs, partly to secure women 
employees who could work near home. A spot-map (12) showed locations 
since 1940 of new plants of six large firms. New industrial areas in the 
West and South were noted, but “fanning out” was mostly to new sites 
near prewar plants. 

A westward migration of metalworking was reported (69). Data on pro- 
duction, employment, and capacity were presented by regions and for two 
time intervals: 1939-1946 and 1946-1947. Senate hearings (81) reflected 
numerous facts, implications, and attitudes concerning decentralization in 
heavy industry. Burnett (10) summarized a census of manufacturing 
plants, covering plants employing over 100 persons each, and showing 
numbers and percents of plants and of employees for each of five size 
categories. Geographical distribution was shown as was distribution by 
industry. 

Decentralization reflected thru nonresidential building has been re- 
ported (79). Data by regions for 1939 and 1947 showed that the West 
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(eleven states) had 16.6 percent of the country’s nonresidential building 
in 1939, and 19.3 percent in 1947. Corresponding percents for other 
regions are: South Central (eight states), 11.7 and 15.1; North Central 
(twelve states), 27.2 and 28.8; Eastern (seventeen states), 44.5 and 36.8. 
In 1947, Texas built factories, warehouses, stores, and institutions worth 
$232.200,000, or six times the 1939 figure. However, California led in 
1947 with twice as much building as Texas. The report adds that the 
armed forces will probably let $6 billion in contracts by mid-1949, avoid- 
ing congestion and vulnerable areas where possible. Causes of decen- 
tralization emphasized were: (a) pricing policies, (b) defense, and (c) 
freight rates. 
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4 Economic Planning 


A wartime study (77) considered the following five aspects of indus- 
trial planning: (a) distribution of resources relative to industries; (b) 
growth and shift in location of industries; (c) bases for deciding upon 
locations; (d) importance of plant size, integration, and financial con- 
trols; and (e) geographical aspects of pricing. Altho the study aimed to 
help locate war industries, many findings are still pertinent. A study of 
postwar planning (78) considered plant demobilization and control; 
urban conservation and development; valley development; energy-resource 
development; public construction; and provision for health, education, 
and security. A human-conservation study (76) indicated the importance 
of cultural traditions and social attitudes regarding longevity, human needs, 
and the value of life, and urged decreased waste of the nation’s potential 
human resources. 

A summary of social and economic research of value for planning (18) 

was organized in five categories: (a) basic trends, (b) consumer require- 
ments, (c) capital requirements, (d) government costs and foreign trans- 
actions, and (e) resources and capacities. No interpretations were made. 
A synopsis of parts of the book appeared in graphic form (14). The nation’s 
resource status was recently set forth in graphs (57). Among items con- 
sidered were the following: (a) labor force, (b) foreign sources of 
minerals which are scarce in this country, (c) domestic reserves of strategic 
minerals, (d) steel and food production, (e) electric power output, and 
'  (f) cost of wars. 
d y Landauer (46) concluded that breaking monopolies, engaging in public 
» | works, extending social security, and stimulating international trade are 
_ too fragmentary to maintain prosperity, and that it is necessary to guide 
production and fully utilize resources for consumer welfare. Possible pro- 
duction or destruction thru atomic power, he adds, renders obsolete much 
pre-atomic planning. 

Definiteness and detail in planning were emphasized by Wootton (90), 
- __ who maintained that both planning and freedom suffer from generalities. 
t The book was based on English sources. 
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General Economic Framework 


Certain materials on general economic development were reported in 
Parts III and IV of a recent book (6) reflecting historical development 
in agriculture, industry, trusts, population, money and banking, labor, and 
commerce. Graham (31) analyzed economic organization and suggested 
institutional reforms for protecting liberal values. Efforts of economics 
to follow natural science causes it to seek immutable laws rather than 
devise useful technics, he thought, adding that the function of social 
scientists is to furnish institutional patterns which provide maximum 
equity and freedom as society changes. 

In refuting an attack on democracy, Finer’s (26) basic point is that 
liberty emerges from democratic relationships, not from property. Lass. 
well (48) compared this country and Russia regarding production, polit. 
ical power, and the relation of productivity to ideologies. He thought 
crises were favored by anything resulting in erratic change, and that 
economic systems reflect such change. Views concerning established rights 
of capital were examined by Ayres (3). He maintained that capitalism 
arose from particular social conditions, and must change with those condi- 
tions. 

Simons (67) emphasized the point that economic liberalism assumed 
many small laissez-faire enterprises, rather than a few powerful organiza. 
tions. He thought the economic dangers to democracy were from within. 
Gordon (29) studied government ownership in industry, regarding ad- 
vantages to labor. He examined real and imaginary economies from Plato 
thru Robert Owen, with the post office as a government operated business. 
Developments in this country, England, and Sweden were compared with 
those in Russia. He concluded that workers need private employers as 
buffers against tyrannical minority government. 

Van Til (86) illustrated a method of studying approaches to economic 
development, considering the following five approaches: (a) laissez-faire, 
the traditional system; (b) free markets, with trust busting; (c) cooper- 
ative planning by farsighted businessmen for public welfare; (d) two- 
front economy, with government supplementing private business; and (e) 
government planned and operated economy. 

A comprehensive analysis of our economic framework, oriented on 
problems of education, recently appeared (21). Part III studied educational 
problems of an industrial society, with Chapter XI portraying technological 
change from 1860 to 1945, and Chapters XII and XIII reflecting shifts in 
control of industrial production and in distribution of income. Much 
material from various sources was analyzed and integrated. 


Conclusions 


Two significant items are noted here. The materials reveal considerable 
analysis of theory compared with new data illuminating problem areas. 
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Research can reach a point where further analysis of existing data yields 
diminishing returns. Progress then lies in determining the types of needed 
data, in devising new and better data-collecting instruments and methods, 
and in securing research funds. This approach is laborious, and is beyond 
the facilities of many students of economics. Without it, however, there 
is much rehashing of old materials with few new insights. Hence sug- 
gestions that government foster more economic research, thru the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or otherwise, seem in point. Among areas in which 
such research might be conducted are: (a) economic cycles, (b) or- 
ganization of large-scale enterprise, (c) categories for analyzing national 
income, (d) pricing procedures conducive to economic stability, and (e) 
effects of different types of taxation. 

Findings indicate that the competitive individual-enterprise economy 
applauded by disciples of Adam Smith has been extensively replaced by 
monopoly and oligopoly. Hence in teaching youth that people in this 
country today live in an economy of the former type, we are teaching a 
limited aspect of economic history as if it were inclusive current reality. 
Where such teaching achieves success, youth must get its acquaintance 
with economic reality outside the school. Among influences helping to per- 
petuate the teaching described, three are noted: (a) popular inertia in 
adjusting social concepts to harmonize with technological development, 
(b) teachers with obsolete economic understandings, and (c) groups 


dominating concentrations of economic power who profit by perpetuating 
the fiction of laissez-faire. 
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CHAPTER V 


Education and International Order 


WILLIAM G. CARR and WILRUR F. MURRA 


Eucarion has made a twofold response to the increasing impact of world 
affairs on American life. First, within the United States, the schools have 
accepted a larger responsibility for making education a more effective 
instrument for the development of international understanding; and second, 
educators, students, and educational organizations have multiplied their 
contacts beyond our national borders. This review will, accordingly, be 
divided into two main parts—(I) “Education for International Under- 
standing” and (II) “International Educational Relations”’—preceded by 
an introductory section on general studies and followed by suggestions for 
needed research. 

This topic has not received separate attention in previous issues of 
the Review, altho Kandel cited some relevant reports in his October 1936 
article on “Comparative Education,” and in June 1948 Douglass and others 
reviewed nine curriculum studies in the international field. A critical review 
of the literature, “International Educational Co-operation” by Brickman 
(11), appeared in School and Society in 1946. 


General Studies 


Wartime studies in curriculum revision, textbook analysis, and planning 
for postwar international educational relations were summarized by Wilson 
(127). One wartime statement of special significance because of its con- 
tent, sponsorship, and subsequent influence was Education and the People’s 
Peace (66), published in 1943 by the Educational Policies Commission 
as a forecast of education’s postwar role in world affairs. The proposals of 
this pamphlet calling for “A United Nations Council on Educational 
Policy” and “An International Agency for Education” have since been 
partially realized by the establishment of Unesco. Another wartime pub- 
lication which helped lay the groundwork for postwar policy with respect 
to both education for peace and international educational cooperation was 
the September 1944 Annals, “International Frontiers in Education” (18). 

Since the war, three major studies have neatly supplemented one another 
(by coincidence, since each was separately planned and conducted) in 
making recommendations for programs directed toward international 
understanding on all educational levels: schools, colleges, and adult groups. 
The study devoted to education for international understanding in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools was cooperatively sponsored by the 
NEA Committee on International Relations, the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, and the National Council for the Social 
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Studies (19, 67). The college-level study was sponsored by the Council 
on Foreign Relations (29) and the adult-education study was sponsored 
by the Institute of Adult Education in cooperation with the American 
Association for Adult Education (1). In each case, a book-length report 
was issued. These volumes each contain recommendations derived from 
a combination of expert opinion and the results of nationwide surveys 
of current practice. In general, the three reports agree in urging that more 
attention be given to international education on all levels and that programs 
be organized more coherently. 


I. Education for International Understanding 
Philosophy and Objectives 


The recent literature of education is replete with statements of the need 
for and aims of education for international understanding. Research 
workers may gain valuable orientation for their studies by consulting 
such significant statements of philosophy and objectives as are found in 
the books of Benjamin (10), Conant (23), and Jones (50), and in the 
articles by Northrop (70) and Zimmern (132). 

Some statements of educational goals represent the consensus of groups. 
Three of these have special significance because they are international 
in origin and in application as well as in content. They are the reports 
of two wartime sessions of the International Education Assembly (42, 43) 
and the “Recommendations on the Teaching of International Understand. 
ing” adopted by the World Conference of the Teaching Profession in 
1946 (131). A panel of eleven American scholars contributed a carefully 
interwoven series of critical analyses of issues in “World-Minded Educa- 
tion” to the third yearbook of the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues (31). Probably the broadest base for any published state- 
ment of the educational objectives of international understanding is that 
provided by the more than 950 persons who helped prepare the previously 
cited NEA report, Education for International Understanding in American 
Schools (67). The heart of this volume, and the framework around which 
it is written, is its cooperatively developed list of the ten “marks of the 
world-minded American.” Some of these statements are: “The world: 
minded American realizes that civilization may be imperiled by another 
world war . . . knows that nothing in human nature makes war inevi- 
table . . . has a deep concern for the well-being of humanity . . . acts 
to help bring about a world at peace in which liberty and justice are 
assured for all.” 


Measurement of Attitudes and Information 


The need for more and better programs of education for international 
understanding is revealed by the results of tests and attitude surveys re- 
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ported during the past three years. The postwar pattern of investigation 


“na late 


in this area appears to have centered more attention on the knowledge and 

n || attitudes of adults and to have dealt less than formerly with high-school 

rt and college students. This shift is due in part to the increased activities 
n f of the various public-opinion polls. 

; Few surveys of high-school student attitudes were reported in the past 

af three years. The most extensive, both in number of cases and in range of 

- topics, is that of Remmers and others published under the title, Youth 


Looks at War and Peace (78). A more localized study, involving 500 
students in one New York City high school and utilizing a conventional 
j paper-and-pencil attitude test, is reported by Becker (9). He found that 
: the respondents expressed more liberal and international attitudes on 
theoretical questions than on practical issues. In Cincinnati, samples of 
adults and of eleventh-grade pupils answered the same seventeen questions 
F of fact and opinion about the United Nations and other international 
.  topies (123). The high-school group surpassed their older fellow-citizens 
a _ in knowledge as well as in degree of “internationalism.” 
; } What was the effect of war experience on the international attitudes of 
he : veterans? Those who had predicted that the foreign contacts of men and 
women in the armed services during the war would make them more inter- 
nationally minded were refuted by Smith (91), whose critical analysis of 
veterans’ attitudes showed that dislike of foreign peoples was the char- 
acteristic outcome of their overseas experiences in both the European and 








3) Pacific war theaters. On the other hand, veterans apparently did not 
ar develop the marked nationalistic attitudes that had been widely predicted 
n for them. Geduldig and Erdberg (33) found that 150 veterans enrolled 
lv in a New York evening high school in 1947 were only slightly more 
io nationalistic and conservative in their attitudes toward world affairs than 
“~ were 170 of their nonveteran fellow-students. 
ate. Attitudes of college students in several institutions were measured at 
hat.‘ Successive dates during the war. Three roughly parallel studies of this 
isly | type, reported after the war’s end, are in substantial agreement in showing 
can | the persistence of attitude patterns in spite of changing world events (77, 
‘ich | 82,96). One of these investigators, Seago (82), observed that “stereotyped 
the | attitudes . . . seem to be relatively uninfluenced by events that do not 
rid- _ immediately invoke the emotions.” 
ther am Adult attitudes were also kept under scrutiny thruout the war by the 
evi- _ various public-opinion polls, using the interview technic with representa- 
acts. | tive population samples. Postwar summaries of wartime trends, based on 
are _ 4 variety of successive polls, have been prepared by Cantril (15) and 
| by Williams (122). Cantril’s data suggest that the American public in 
general shifted its outlook on war and international issues in response to 
____ changes in the world situation to a greater extent than was the case with 
onal | College students involved in the studies mentioned in the preceding para- 
a _ graph. Williams’ analysis of wartime public opinion, as measured by the 
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polls, led him to the conclusion that “people in the United States haye 
much greater interest in domestic than in international affairs.” 

The polls, of course, continue. Indeed, their coverage has broadened and 
their technics have been refined as thousands of interviewers regularly 
take the pulse of the American people on the widest variety of international, 
domestic, and personal questions. Statistical summaries of all the major 
findings are conveniently assembled every three months in the Public 
Opinion Quarterly’s regular department, “The Quarter’s Polls.” Two sum. 
maries of trends and patterns in public thinking on international affairs, 
both constructed of composites of poll data, appeared in popular magazines 
in 1947: Sheatsley in the United Nations World (83) noted the continuing 
strength of international idealism coupled with a steady decline (from 
1945 to 1947) in optimism as to likelihood of lasting peace and increasing 
dissatisfaction with the United Nations; and Isaacs in Newsweek (45) 
compressed his conclusions from essentially the same data into the state. 
ment that “the American majority man . . . is a reluctant internationalist, 
who hopes for the best in world affairs but expects the worst.” More 
detailed compilations are to be found in two comprehensive reports of 
the National Opinion Research Center (68, 69). 

A special investigation sponsored by the Social Science Research Council 
in 1946 (26, 95) showed that the widely publicized tests of the atomic 
bomb at Bikini caused no appreciable shifts in opinion. Moreover, the find- 
ings led the investigators to the following conclusions: 


For a sizable proportion of the American public, international affairs have 
very little reality. The psychological imminence of world events varies enor 
mously within the population. . . . Only a minority of the people can be con 
sidered actively conversant with contemporary world problems. A fourth or 
more of the population are completely detached from these problems. . . . For 
the most part, those Americans who are poorly informed on world affairs are 
not motivated to learn; they do not avail themselves of information which 
is immediately at hand. 


The data of the Social Science Research Council investigation were 
subjected to further analysis by Smith (87, 89) in an effort to relate 
attitudes to information. His unsurprising conclusion was that “inter- 
nationalism” in attitudes correlates positively with information about 
world affairs. The implications of this correlation are the more serious 
when it is examined in the light of other evidence that actual levels of infor. 
mation on world affairs are disturbingly low. Thus, Gallup (32) reported 
that in November 1947 only 61 percent of all American adults had ever 
heard of the Marshall Plan; that only 25 percent knew the purpose of the 
Marshall Plan; and that only 13 percent could locate Bulgaria on a map 
of Europe. In speculating on the responsibility for such ignorance, Gallup 
exonerated the newspapers and blamed the schools. 

American attitudes toward the Soviet Union have evoked a significant 
amount of interest and effort on the part of poll-takers and testers. W als! 
(120) and M. B. Smith (92) used poll data to analyze the constituents 
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and correlates of attitudes toward Russia; while G. H. Smith (85, 86, 88, 
90) developed a 12-point scale for measuring group attitudes toward Rus- 
sia and published a series of reports on results obtained by using the scale 
with high-school students, college students, and adults. G. H. Smith’s in- 
vestigations showed that Americans with more information about Russia 
tended to have more friendly attitudes toward Russia, while M. B. Smith 
showed merely that the better informed were “more concerned” about 
Russia’s part in the world today. 


Surveys of Curriculum and Methods 


A nationwide picture of what is currently being done in elementary 
and secondary schools to teach international understanding can be approxi- 
mated from the series of many brief reports which constitute Chapter V 
of the NEA study (67), previously cited. The volume by Adam (1), also 
mentioned above, contains many comparable illustrations of current prac- 
tices in adult education; while that by Kirk (56) cites some representative 
examples from colleges and universities. 

The twenty-fifth yearbook of the NEA Department of Elementary 
Principals (64) assembles in one 366-page volume a collection of reports 
describing the varied approaches of elementary-school teachers as of about 
the year 1945. School practices are included among the more extensive 
descriptions of out-of-school activities by organized adult groups in the 
survey of nineteen American cities which Dalgliesh made for the Council 
on Foreign Relations in 1945-46 (29). 

Increasing attention to international affairs in school curriculums of 
two western states is indicated from the findings reported by Cooke for 
California (24) and by Miller for Colorado (61). An intensive analysis 
of the “international content” of each of the several subject fields taught in 
the senior high schools of Cleveland, Ohio, was made by the International 
Relations Curriculum Center of the Cleveland Public Schools (20). 

An “Enquiry into Teaching about the United Nations” was initiated 
early in 1947 by Unesco. Replies from eleven member nations, including 
the United States (59), were summarized in a report issued in October 
1947 (104), which stated as the first of its nine conclusions: 


In view of the fact that the United Nations has been in existence only a little 
over two years, the amount and quality of teaching about it in the schools of 
the Unesco Member States reporting on such work is impressive. Furthermore, 
indications point to the fact that even more comprehensive plans are being 
made for the immediate future. In every reporting country there is some interest 
in teaching about the United Nations and its Specialised Agencies, but that 
interest is by no means widespread within the nations. 


A summary of Unesco’s 1947 “Enquiry” with other material added, includ- 
ing reports from ten additional nations, was presented to the United Nations 
Economie and Social Council in June and July 1948 (100, 103). A brief 
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1948 report on teaching about the United Nations in American Schools 
was submitted by the United States government directly to the United 
Nations in July 1948 in response to action of the UN General Assembly jy 
November 1947 requesting such reports from all UN member states (119), 

A survey of current practices in American schools was announced early 
in 1948 by the American Association of University Women (2), but 
results have not yet been reported. 

How local teachers’ associations have studied international affairs under 
sponsorship of the NEA Committee on International Relations has been 
reported by Olsen (73) and by Murra (62). Teachers’ opportunities to 
study international relations in summer-school classes and workshops 
were cataloged by Johnston (48). A questionnaire survey by Arndt and 
Hager (5), based on returns from 117 institutions, revealed the wide 
variety of ways thru which prospective teachers broaden their world 
understanding in American teachers colleges. 


Surveys of Teaching Materials 


For three decades, widespread interest has been manifested in the con- 
tent of school textbooks in relation to international understanding. Unesco, 
now spearheading international activity in this area, issued in 1946 the 
first of a projected series of studies and reports: Looking at the World 
Through Textbooks (108). This document is devoted primarily to a his- 
torical review of intergovernmental cooperation in textbook revision. 
_ Two longer studies of similar scope have recently appeared in this country. 
Quillen (76) followed a brief review of past international efforts with an 
extensive summary of private and governmental activities in the United 
' States, an appraisal of the “textbook-improvement movement in the United 
States,” and a series of recommendations for national and international 
action. Krould and Conover (57) prepared an exhaustive review of pub- 
lished materials in this field from many countries, to which they appended 
a useful series of extracts from many little known and relatively inacces- 
sible documents. 

The principal contribution to research in this area that has so far been 
made in the United States has been the quantitative and qualitative 
analysis of the content of American textbooks with respect to each of 
several foreign nations and regions. Four major studies of this type have 
been sponsored by the American Council on Education. The first and 
largest of the four dealt with Latin America and Inter-American relations. 
School and college teaching materials were evaluated in terms of adequacy, 
accuracy, and sensitivity (3). Hart’s separately published summary of 
this study (36), after itemizing many of the distortions and omissions 
which were found to characterize textbook treatment of Latin America, 
adds that “there is no evidence of a conscious or perverted antagonism 
towards Latin America in basic teaching materials. Errors and deficiencies 
found are mainly the result of carelessness, ignorance, or thoughtlessness.” 
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The second study, on the treatment of Asia in American textbooks (4), 
also found some errors and distortions, but stressed the conclusion that 
not nearly enough information about an area containing more than half 
the population of the earth is presented to American children and youth 
in their schoolbooks. Similar findings were reported by the investigators 
who studied textbook content about Canada (13, 79). This study, unlike 
the others, was directed by a bi-national committee; teachers from both 


' Canada and the United States participated in the project, which also 


- involved a study of what Canadian textbooks say about the United States. 
Treatment of the Soviet Union in American textbooks has been briefly 
reported by Burkhardt (12). 
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Two recent Russian textbooks were analyzed by Counts; one with respect 
to its narrative of world history for the years 1789-1870 (28), and the 
other for its treatment of the history of World War II (27). Ideological 
and nationalistic biases were revealed in both instances, but many inter- 


} pretations favorable to the United States were also found. 


According to a study reported by Lewin and Schwerin (58), boys’ stories 


published in Nazi Germany were found to contain many subtle ideological 
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slants, and unlike comparable juvenile literature in this country, usually 
had adults rather than boys for heroes. 


Pamphlets on international affairs are widely recommended for both 


~ adult and student use. However, available pamphlets fail to achieve maxi- 
' mum educational effectiveness, says Guckenheimer (35), because of their 
_ difficult reading level. This investigator measured the readability of thirty- 
six representative pamphlets on international affairs and found all of 
them to be too difficult for the average adult and only nine to be easy 
"enough for high-school juniors and seniors. 


How audio-visual materials can contribute to international understand- 


" ing was considered by a conference of eighty-six specialists in June 1946. 
_ The proceedings of the conference, including thirty-nine specific recom- 


ies 


“mendations to Unesco, were subsequently published by the American 
“Council on Education (75). At another conference, in Claremont, Cali- 


q fornia, in 1947, the role of sound films for aiding world understanding 
was analyzed by Atwood (7). 


Five radio programs suitable for inschool listening and judged to be 


_ of value for promoting “world understanding and friendship” were evalu- 
ated by Novokovsky (71) in a brief report which also described the use 
_ of such programs in the Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Educational films for international understanding have recently been 
identified and evaluated by each of two competent committees. The more 


“intensive of the two studies was published by the Institute of Adult Edu- 


ation (84), whereas the more extensive study was issued under auspices 
f the Educational Film Library Association (30). In each case an 


annotated list of 16 mm. films is accompanied by critical discussions on film 


se. 
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II. International Educational Relations 
Educational Reconstruction 


The Second World War left the United States with a larger measure of 
responsibility and concern for other parts of the world than this country 
had ever known before. This new orientation for the nation as a whole 
has been shared by American educators, who have expressed their concern 
with unprecedented interest and action in relation to the educational prob. 
lems of other nations, particularly the war-devastated nations of Europe 
and Asia. Action has been guided in part by practical research. 

The United States government has been officially concerned with recon. 
struction of the educational systems of the two major Axis powers, Ger. 
many and Japan. Because of the large share of responsibility which our 
government holds for the postwar administration of those nations, the 
Department of State in 1946 selected two groups of American educators 
to visit Germany and Japan to analyze the educational problems found 
there, and to make recommendations to guide official policy. The reports 
of these two missions are of fundamental importance for study of educa. 
tion in the two countries involved (114, 115). T. V. Smith, the only 
person who served as a member of both missions and who had also worked 
in postwar Italy, prepared a comparative evaluation of prospects for the 
future of democratic education in each of the three countries. He rated 
the prospects most hopeful for Japan and least hopeful for Italy (93). 

Reconstruction of the physical facilities necessary for carrying on educa. 
tion in the war-devastated countries has received more attention from 
Americans than has the redirection of educational policy and curriculums 
(except, perhaps, in the cases of Germany, Japan, and Korea). UNRRA 
was early in the field, even before hostilities ceased. Its accomplishments 
and problems were analyzed by Williams (121). In 1947, altho it did 
not actually operate a relief program, Unesco began vigorous promotion 
of educational, scientific, and cultural relief and rehabilitation. Principal 
research activities of Unesco in this area of operation have been devoted 
to identification and measurement of the educational needs of war-devas- 
tated countries (53, 54, 98). 

American response to these needs has involved action and gifts on a 
large scale by many individuals and educational groups, with the Commis- 
sion for International Educational Reconstruction serving as principal 
coordinator of American efforts. The CIER staff prepared a summary 
of American organizational activities in its Handbook (22), and the staff 
director reviewed the Commission’s work to early 1948 (94). Aid to foreign 
teachers as teachers rather than to schools characterized the NEA “Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund,” about which Ashby (6) reported that $275,000 had 
been contributed by American teachers in less than one year (1947-48). 
The funds were expended primarily for food, clothing, books, and scholar- 
ships for teachers in war-devastated areas. 
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International Educational and Cultural Exchange 


The high educational value of firsthand contact with other cultures and 
countries has long been recognized. Such values have accrued to many 
thousands of American and foreign scholars, teachers, and students in the 
less than four years that have passed since the end of World War II. 
Sponsored by governmental and private agencies, with added stimulus of 
individual initiative, American activities in the fields of international 
educational exchange, international conferences, and educational foreign 
travel are at the present time in a stage of rapid expansion. The multipli- 
cation of such activities has been paralleled by a growing volume of 
published materials on opportunities, experiences, and values in this area. 

In anticipation of such developments as those just noted, sixty-three 
educators from thirty-four countries met in New York City shortly before 
the war’s end, as the third session of the International Education Assembly, 
to discuss problems and establish guideposts for postwar national and 
international action. The proceedings and recommendations of this con- 
ference are embodied in the pamphlet, /nternational Education through 
Cultural Exchange (44). 

The role of national governments in promoting international cultural 
relations was exhaustively studied by McMurry and Lee (60). Their report, 
a substantial volume devoted primarily to historical and comparative 
analysis, reveals that the United States government—by establishing a 
Division of Cultural Relations in the Department of State in 1938—was 
a relative latecomer in the field. Other countries in Europe and Latin 
America had taken earlier action, the pioneer being France, where Oeuvres 
Francais & Pétranger was established as a division of the French Foreign 
Office in 1906. The authors conclude that the “cultural approach” to 
international relations offers great, but as yet largely unrealized, opportu- 
nities for achievement of world understanding. 

What our government has done, and plans to do, in promoting cultural 
relations thru teacher and student exchange, is set forth in three reports 
by officials of the Department of State and the U. S. Office of Education. 
Colligan (21) reviewed the record with special reference to international 
exchange of college professors. His statistical data indicate the expanding 
role of the federal government in promoting such exchange, but his con- 
clusion is that governmental activity must remain supplementary to 
programs which should rest on the initiative of individual professors and 
their institutions. Cotner (25) catalogs five types of opportunities for 
those who wish to teach in the elementary and secondary schools of other 
countries. The program for government-subsidized foreign study under 
the provisions of the Fulbright Act is explained in a recent pamphlet of the 
Department of State (112). 

The most fully developed program of systematic exchange for American 
elementary- and secondary-school teachers is that which has been in 
operation between this country and the United Kingdom for more than 
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two decades. Initiated by the English-Speaking Union, and interrupted 
during the war, the program is now operated under governmental auspices. 
Representative of the many individual appraisals of this program by par. 
ticipating teachers are the reports of Wilson, an American who taught in 
England in 1939-40 (124), and Carmichael, a primary teacher from 
Yorkshire who taught in South Carolina in 1947-48 (16). Evaluation of 
the educational and international outcomes of the entire British-Americay 
exchange program, which has now involved several hundred teachers, js 
an important research job yet to be done. 

International exchange programs for teachers in public schools are in 
some ways facilitated, but more often are handicapped by the diverse laws 
of the several states. Two studies of the complex legal issues involved have 
been published (52, 63), both of which point up the need for new legis. 
lation. 

In dealing with international exchange of college students and related 
problems, the chief American center for study and operations is the Insti- 
tute of International Education in New York. A continuous flow of infor- 
mation and interpretive analysis is provided by the Institute’s monthl) 
News Bulletin (39). In addition, the Institute published a Handbook (38) 
in 1947 which catalogs opportunities for students from war-devastated 
areas to study in the United States and a Special Report (40) in 1948 which 
summarizes a wide range of problems related to Americans’ study abroad 
as well as to foreign students in the United States. 

Values derived from intermingling of college students from several dif- 
ferent countries at the summer seminars sponsored by the American 
Friends Service Committee are reported by Johnson (47). An appraisal of 
the Rhodes scholarships, which have enabled more than one thousand 
American young men to study in England during the past forty years, has 
been made by Aydelotte (8). Foreign students enrolled in California col- 
leges reported their problems of adjustment in a questionnaire study 
reported by Peterson and Neumeyer (74). The investigators found that 
the chief problems center around academic matters and appear to be 
mostly due to language difficulties. 

International exchange of high-school students is less frequent than 
that of college and university students. Exchanges among elementary- 
school pupils are very féw in this country altho they are not uncommon 
in Western Europe. Greatest opportunities for international experiences for 
high-school youth exist between the United States and Canada. Such experi- 
ences under school auspices are more numerous than is commonly realized: 
Goodman devotes thirteen pages to summarizing them in his recent report 
on “Current Practices in Canadian-American Interchanges of Educational 
Personnel” (34). Another section of the same report canvasses interchanges 
of teaching personnel between the United States and Canada. A footnote 
in this publication states that Goodman, a graduate student at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, has also completed an unpublished study 
on Canadian-American exchanges of “college and university, professional 
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school, and adult education students.” One of the most significant of the 
high-school-student exchanges reported by Goodman is that between Roose- 
velt High School, Wyandotte, Michigan, and Girls’ High School, Montreal, 
carried out under auspices of the Junior Red Cross in 1946; it has been 
separately reported by Strauss (97). 

Educational travel that brings American teachers and students into 
firsthand contact with foreign countries and peoples is, in some respects, 
merely an abbreviated variant of educational exchange. Reports on recent 
experiences of this type have been made by Kinsel and Golladay (55) and 
by Jacob (46). Summaries of the values of educational travel and of the 
principles which should guide such experience were included in pamphlets 


by Olsen (72) and the NEA Travel Service (65). 


International Educational Organizations 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
planned in 1945 and established in 1946, now provides the principal 
organizational framework for international educational relations. In addi- 
tion, other organizations which were formed before World War II continue 
operations in their respective fields of special interest (e. g., the semi- 
governmental International Bureau of Education and the nongovernmental 
New Education Fellowship) , and some new international groups have come 
into being (e.g., the nongovernmental World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession) . 

In anticipation of just such developments as led to the establishment of 
Unesco and WOTP, several historical studies of earlier experience in that 
direction were prepared during the later war years. Kandel (51) dealt 
particularly with the period from 1919 to 1939 with special reference to 
the League of Nations’ International Organization of Intellectual Co- 
operation. Carr (17) traced briefly the longer story of proposals and 
achievements from the time of Comenius. Rossello’s longer treatment (80) 
of the same historical background ended with an expanded report on the 
work of the International Bureau of Education, founded in 1925 in Geneva. 
The more recent activities of the IBE are regularly reported-in its quarterly 
Bulletin (41), which also provides a useful source of current information 
on educational developments and new publications in all parts of the world. 

Delegates from thirty-eight national nongovernmental teachers’ associa- 
tions in twenty-eight countries met at Endicott, New York, in August 1946 
to set up the World Organization of the Teaching Profession (131). The 
Second Delegate Assembly, meeting in London in 1948, noted the growth 
of the world organization and studied reports of its first five research 
projects, each of which was based on the contributions of teachers’ groups 
in several different countries. The reports—dealing, respectively, with 
health education, exchange of pupils and teachers, extension of literacy, 
social studies and current affairs, and the problem of an international 


language—appear in the Proceedings of the Assembly (130). 
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How Unesco came into being and the problems confronting the new 
organization on the eve of its first general session in November 1946 were 
analyzed in a series of articles in The School Executive subsequently 
reprinted in pamphlet form (81). Continuing developments of Unesco from 
the beginning to early 1948 were traced by Wilson in two numbers of 
International Conciliation (125, 128). A statement of Unesco’s purpose and 
philosophy, as conceived by the organization’s director-general early in 
his term of office, was published in this country in 1947 (37). 

Other articles and pamphlets about Unesco are very numerous and can 
easily be found by consulting the 242-item bibliography issued by the 
Library of Congress in October 1948 (49) and the standard indexes. 
Research workers who seek the basic documents should turn to the wealth 
of printed and processed material continually emanating from Unesco 
House (19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16) and from the Unesco Relations Staff 
of the U. S. Department of State. From either or both of these sources 
can be obtained reports of the London (107, 110), Paris (99, 113), 
Mexico City (101, 116), and Beirut conferences; the reports of the 
director-general (102); and reports on such speciai Unesco projects as 
the survey of teaching about the United Nations (103, 104), the seminar 
on the teaching of international understanding (105), and educational 
reconstruction in war-devastated areas (53, 54, 98). Descriptions of two 
other major projects, fundamental education (106) and tensions effecting 
international understanding (14), are available in this country from private 
publishers. 

Participation by the American people in the program of Unesco can best 
be studied by reference to the activities of the United States National Com- 
mission for Unesco—and especially in the reports of the three public con- 
ferences held under the Commission’s auspices in Philadelphia (126), 
Denver (117), and San Francisco (118). A critical analysis of the struc- 
ture, functions, and operations of the National Commission was prepared 


by Wilson (129). 


Ill. Needed Research 


One kind of needed research, in this field as in many others, is sharp 
and critical analysis of basic concepts and terminology. Does international 
understanding, as far as education is concerned, stem from the development 
of generalized sentiments of goodwill, the recognition of human brother- 
hood, and feelings of kindliness and humanitarianism toward the peoples 
of other races and nations? Is international understanding different from 
the understanding of other human beings in general, whether citizens of 
the same country or not? How is international understanding related to 
intercultural understanding which has lately become so common in 
American education? 

Should education with reference to international understanding deal 
primarily with a systematic knowledge of current and developing inter- 
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national issues, or with an appreciation of the methods available for the 
resolution of these issues? What proportion of the emphasis on inter- 
national understanding should be given to a direct factual knowledge of 
the way in which other people and other nations live, and of their ideals, 
political and economic organizations, religious institutions, and cultural 
patterns? 

This critical approach could usefully be made to many of the other con- 
cepts now prevalent in the literature of the subject, such as, “international 
tensions,” “freedom to teach and to learn,” “international cooperation,” 
and “education for a world society.” 

In addition to the analysis of the theoretical assumptions underlying 
education for international understanding and a clarification of terms, it 
would be useful to have experimental studies which would attempt to 
measure changes in knowledge, attitudes, and habits which occur as the 
result of specific kinds of instruction. It would be particularly helpful to 
know how permanent these changes are, and under what conditions they 
are most lasting. Subordinate to such types of investigation is the develop- 
ment of adequate measuring instruments for information and attitudes 
with reference to international questions. 

One area that may perhaps be especially rewarding is the study of the 
long-range effects of particular kinds of educational experience upon young 
children. Is it true that particular kinds of education can produce, even in 
very young children, strong and lasting sentiments of national and racial 
superiority? If so, are there other kinds of education which would produce 
opposite results, and under what conditions would these other kinds of 
education be acceptable to popular opinion? What are the relative effects 
of inschool and out-of-school influences on the concepts and attitudes which 
children and youth acquire with respect to international affairs. 

To what extent are the international attitudes of teachers transmitted to 
their students? What kinds of education should be provided for teachers 
and prospective teachers to equip them for their responsibilities in making 
education an effective force for world peace? 

When we turn from the organized schools to the less definitely organized 
programs of adult education, we move into an area which is really a 
study of public opinion and the forces which play upon it. It would be 
useful to know whether the same forces which shape the opinion of adults 
are equally effective on children and how lasting these forces may be during 
the life of the individual concerned. 

Turning to questions of cooperation between educators in the United 
States and those of other countries, a new series of problems for research 
presents itself. Unesco has now been operating long enough to merit care- 
ful and critical study of what it has been able to accomplish. The 1948 
program of Unesco, even when stated in rather succinct terms, occupied 
thirty-eight pages. In the complexity and ramifications of the Unesco 
program, what items are most successful and useful? What has been the 
experience of Unesco, and what has been its relative success, in the various 
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areas in which it has been operating—in fundamental education, in the 
analysis of textbooks, in scientific cooperation, and so on? 

A larger question deserving careful study is the relation of Unesco to 
the other specialized agencies of the United Nations. The pattern o{ 
administrative relationships has become extremely complex. In these early 
stages of development there is great need for critical studies in administra. 
tion which would indicate appropriate spheres of activity and workable 
administrative relationships. 

What knowledge from the field of comparative education can aid 
American educators in their international professional relations and in 
rounding out their programs of education for international understanding? 
Answers to this question, determined by research, could usefully serve 
as guides to further research in comparative education and would have 
practical implications for teacher-education programs. A closely related 
area of inquiry is indicated by the need for comparative studies of the 
structure, functions, and work of teachers’ organizations and other educa- 
tional societies in the various countries of the world. 

There is need, too, for identification and appraisal of existing agencies 
and publications which are available to assist research workers concerned 
with the several aspects of international education. Such investigations 
might point up the need for more and better fact-gathering mechanisms— 
such as abstracting and bibliographic services. 

The greatly increased role of the people of the United States in world 
affairs and the sudden surge of interest among the teaching profession in 
international questions combine to make the field of education and inter- 
national order a promising area for many types of educational research. 
Such research should be useful in clarifying purposes, improving methods, 
and evaluating results, 
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CHAPTER VI 
Reshaping Educational Policy 


HERMANN’ H. REMMERS and NATHANIEL L. GAGE 


The organization of the relevant literature of the past three years requires 
the rather careful definition of the terms comprising the title of this 
chapter. Reshaping may be accomplished by individuals or by small groups 
or by broad impersonal social forces operating on all facets of our culture, 
including educational policy. The adjective “educational” may carry signifi- 
cances relating narrowly to formal endeavors in school classrooms or, 
more broadly, to society at large as in the church, state, family, armed 
forces, and fraternal organizations as well as the schools. Policy, defined 
as a course of administrative action, may refer to that of a single classroom 
teacher or principal on the one hand, or to that of the United Nations 
operating thru Unesco on the other. 

Where along these continua should attention be focused? In a dictator- 
ship a single individual may, in fact, determine and shape policy. Currently, 
education in America, whether broadly or narrowly conceived, is shaped 
by many relatively small, locally autonomous administrative units, such 
as school communities, districts, counties, and states. While the influence 
of the federal government on educational policy making appears to be 
growing in importance, it has on the whole entered into policy making 
only in indirect and general ways. Since our educational program is 
operating neither under a dictatorship nor under strict federal control, 
other more general factors must be the significant concerns that are shaping 
educational policy. 

The period of this review is the three years following the end of World 
War II. During these years all the usual postwar stresses, aggravated by 
the extent and complexity of our war effort, have furnished the context in 
which current educational policy is being shaped. Veterans returning from 
the armed services, war workers returning to their peacetime pursuits, the 
inflated economy usual after a war, the economic gaps (e.g., housing) 
that developed during the depression and widened during the war, the 


- reconversion of industry, the renewal or beginning of millions of family 


lives, and the growing awareness of intercultural tensions—such signs of 
social change indicate the problems which have confronted our citizenry 
during these years. Overhanging all these like a black cloud has been the 
urgency of international relations resulting, in a large measure, from the 
discovery of atomic fission and the development of the atomic bomb. The 
resultants of these and other forces have taken form in the serious thinking 
and writing of the time. Nine of these factors, selected from a much larger 
number found in the pertinent literature of the period, seem to be major 
concerns in the shaping of educational policy. They constitute a natural 
basis for the organization of the remainder of this chapter. 
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Rethinking Educational Goals 


Perhaps the most significant publication during this three-year period 
was that of the President’s Commission on Higher Education (91). 
Volume I, “Establishing the Goals,” altho concerned primarily with higher 
education, has implications for all levels of the educational program. The 
principle of “diversity in unity” is cited as the continuing goal of Amer- 
ican higher education. Democracy as both end and means of education 
recurs as a theme thruout the report so that most of its analyses and 
recommendations stem from this controlling orientation. The significance 
of this report lies not so much in the novelty as in the boldness, clarity, 
and authority of its statements. 

Hutchins (47) sharply criticized this report thru a plea for the con- 
centration of educational effort on goals that can be optimally achieved 
thru education and thru a freeing of educational endeavor from responsi- 
bilities that it cannot fulfill at all, or as well as can be done by other social 
institutions. Thus the proper task of education is to build intellectual 
power; such objectives as healthy living, satisfying family life, and getting 
on well with people should not be considered as “basic outcomes” on a 
par with this primary function. Hollinshead (44) criticized the President’s 
Commission on other grounds: (a) the Commission has vastly overesti- 
mated the number of young people who should go to college but cannot for 
lack of money; (b) the Commission has incorrectly assumed that college 
training is the only road to educational advancement; and (c) the Com- 
mission assumes that leadership is lost when qualified students do not 
attend college. Furthermore, Hollinshead considers the Commission’s 
recommendations dangerous to private institutions and thus inimical to 
academic freedom. 

The report of another group appointed by the President, the Scientific 
Research Board (92), bears on the reshaping of policy, especially in 
science education and research. The five volumes of this report are con- 
cerned only with the physical and biological sciences altho “it does not 
follow that action in these areas is necessarily more pressing than in 
other fields of knowledge. A case might even be made for the greater 
urgency of increasing our basic knowledge in areas commonly included in 
the social sciences.” It is to be hoped that the recognition thus given to 
the social sciences will soon be implemented by a study of similar authority 
and magnitude. More than on higher education, this report is focused on 
military security as against international understanding and on economic 
productivity as against democratic ideals. But the need for scientifically 
trained personnel as revealed by this report sets a goal for American 
education that is urgent and immediate. 

The Educational Policies Commission, continuing the series begun in 
1944 (64) and 1945 (65), published a volume (63) dealing with the 
elementary schools from the kindergarten thru the sixth grade. Part I of 
this volume describing a series of hypothetical schools as seen by an 
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observer in 1958, set lines of progress in terms of the following: (a) serving 
all children, (b) organizing the faculty for group effort, (c) revising the 
curriculum, (d) organizing and administering the school, and (e) improv- 
ing the school plan. Such discussions were presented in turn for rural, 
suburban, and urban communities. Part II dealt with “Signposts” observed 
in elementary-school practices dealing with curriculums, staff, administra- 
tion, and community relationships all presented for their value as stimuli 
to local initiative. 

At a more philosophical level, Hook (45) discussed the ends of educa- 
tion as growth, democracy, and intelligence derived thru experimental and 
scientific reasoning, as opposed to theological and metaphysical approaches. 
Also discussed was the fallacy of deducing the end of education from a 
postulation of rationality as a uniquely human trait. In Modern Education 
and Human Values, Bode and others (11) restated fundamental consider- 
ations involved in establishing educational goals. Tead (85) dealt with the 
social setting of education and its challenge, the philosophy and functional 
services of education, and the role of teaching and administrative processes 
in meeting the challenge. 

A journalistic approach was given by Fine (37). While goals were not 
treated as such specifically, by implication the equalization of educational 
opportunity, the improvement of the quality of education, and the broaden- 
ing of the impact of education at all levels were advocated. His direct 
concern was, however, entirely with means such as teachers’ salaries, tenure, 
training, and school facilities, and a critical examination of the ends of 
education was not involved. 

The yearbooks of the American Association of School Administrators 
(2, 3, 4, 5) deserve mention because of the strategic position of this body 
in implementing whatever goals of education they envisage. These Year- 
books have taken as their point of departure in each of the volumes some 
consideration of educational goals. Perhaps worthy of special mention 
is the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook (4), School Boards in Action, which dealt 
with an important and too frequently neglected fulcrum of educational 
policy. Another publication (57) should be mentioned here since it 
emanates from the Department of Higher Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association and thus presents the views of a large body of educators. 
Grace and others (40) summarized the implications of wartime training 
programs for peacetime education. 

Kirkendall, Kuenzli, and Reeves (51) presented a forthright statement 
for the Commission on Educational Reconstruction of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, in which they pointed to the urgent need for the schools 
to help close the gap between scientific advance and social development. 
Subordinate to this major goal, a number of others were treated. In the 
Eighth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society (18) problems particularly 
related to the American high school were considered. 

Examples of school and community cooperation in developing educa- 
tional goals (14, 52, 76) are worthy of note. Brameld (14) particularly 
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reported an experiment with junior and senior classes of a high school in 
which a survey of adult wartime opinion furnished the springboard for a 
study of conditions and prospects in such areas as economics, politics, art, 
science, education, and human relations and led to the drawing up of their 
own tentative “design for America” as well as for their own lives and 
community. 

A committee headed by McConnell (55) considered the importance of 
education as a social instrument and the characteristics of a comprehensive 
school system related thereto. General education as the primary function of 
such a school system is discussed in a later section. 


Democratization of Educational Practices 


It is apparent that there is an increasing concern with the democrati- 
zation of educational procedure. Schools have more and more been basing 
their policies upon the expressed opinions of pupils, parents, teachers, and 
citizens in general. School administrators are searching for more demo- 
cratic practices in the internal operation of schools on the ground that, 
in this way, better decisions will be made and carried out with higher 
morale and with greater transfer to democratic living in other phases of 
community and national activity. Schoolboards have been more and 
more turning for guidance to the consumers of education by means of 
opinion surveys of pupils, teachers, and parents. 

In a revision of their extensive volume, Barr, Burton, and Brueckner (10) 
reconsidered the meaning, problems, and practices involved in supervision 
from the standpoint of democratic leadership and the improvement of 
learning. A case study of some effects of undemocratic school adminis- 
tration in a small community was presented by the NEA’s National Com- 
mittee for the Defense of Democracy thru Education (56). Further theoreti- 
cal discussions of democratic administration (9, 58, 86) dealt respectively 
with the need for a “conciliar” type of administrative organization, the 
relationship between leadership and authority in school administration, 
and the promotion of inservice professional development of Negro teachers 
thru planning -with teachers and pupils. 

Practical illustrations of democratic procedures in action have been 
accumulating. Davies (26) described democratic administration in terms 
of the development of a collective bargaining contract between the school- 
board and the Teacher’s Association in Norwalk, Connecticut. Richards 
(77) reported a procedure at Denison College by which students rated 
their teachers and administrators. The colleges and universities of Indiana 
have participated in a voluntary program for the evaluation of instructional 
and administrative staff thru ratings by students and academic subordinates 
(75). Doll (31) reported a study of the opinions of 1237 pupils concern- 
ing laissez-faire, democratic, and autocratic methods; Elvira (34) dealt 
with the same mode of approach. Morley (61) and Novak (69) described 
high-school policy committees composed of teachers selected by their peers. 
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Friedman (38) and Storen (84) illustrated the consultation of parents and 
other laymen in the formation of meaningful curriculums. Storen (84) 
also discussed typical problems that arise in attempts to carry out such 
a program. The Educational Director of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union in the 1946 Inglis lecture at Harvard University (82) 
analyzed the historical anti-labor bias of American education in cur- 
riculum, selection of students, and neglect of labor history; in sum, “our 
frame of reference needs revision.” 

Experimental testing of the hypothesis that group leadership can be 
improved was described in the Preliminary Report of the First National 
Training Laboratory on Group Development (66). Peters (70) described 
democratic procedures in social studies in public schools which he terms 
democratic action-centered citizenship training. 


Equalization of Educational Opportunity 


Sources of the postwar upsurge in concern for equalizing educational 
opportunity may be plausibly hypothesized to include: (a) our wartime 
propaganda (both for national unification behind democratic ideals and 
for overseas consumption by our allies and enemies) emphasizing democ- 
racy as concerned for the dignity of the individual and the right to the 
realization of all his potentialities; (b) wartime recognition of the vast 
waste of economic potential thru failure to educate our human resources 
to the limit; (c) technological advancement and the accumulation of 
wealth during the past few generations to the point where gainful employ- 
ment of youth became decreasingly necessary; and (d) growing recognition 
of the need for a more highly educated electorate to meet the demands 
of a more complex world. 

Volume II of the Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation (91) dealt specifically and in detail with the problem. Noteworthy 
is the full concern in the Report with the problem of racial and religious 
discrimination in higher education. Specific proposals for lowering barriers 
to equal opportunity were made in terms of federal scholarships and grants- 
in-aid, elimination of tuition in publicly controlled institutions thru the 
fourteenth year, the withholding of federal funds from institutions where 
discriminatory practices exist, curriculum improvement to attract and 
hold students, and the establishment of free public community colleges. 

The President’s Scientific Research Board (92) in its concern with 
research manpower, also advocated federal fellowships and scholarships. 
Conant (21) continued his plea for equalized opportunity by pointing out 
that “the way to right the balance between the large cities and the rest 
of the country and between the higher and lower income groups is to 
improve the educational opportunities in the smaller cities, the towns, and 
the rural areas.” He also advocated federal aid for the purpose. There 


have been many other writers concerned with this problem (20, 22, 27, 
37, 57, 68, 73, 76, 85). 
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In addition to federal scholarships, removal of discrimination, and 
federal aid to less wealthy states, other equalizing factors have been ad. 
vocated such as the community (junior) college to make the first two years 
of college more readily available (79), worker education within unions and 
in publicly supported schools (16), and adult educdtion in general (91). 


Recognition of Technological Change 


Ever-accelerating technological change, most dramatically exemplified 
by the harne€sing of nuclear fission, has received recognition in several 
programmatic statements. Kahler and Hamburger (48) considered educa- 
tion in relation to the “industrial age.” Concerned with the “air age” were 
reports of two congresses (28, 97). A recognition of the fact that we are 
living in an “atomic age” was urged by certain writers (3, 35, 67) who 
recommended that the educational activities entailed be judged in terms 
of their adequacy to cope with the problems resulting from the discovery 
of this new source of energy. How educational policies and curriculums 
should be reshaped to meet this challenge was discussed by other writers 
(24, 56, 41, 49, 57), who proposed curriculum changes and resource 
units. 


Influence of the Federal Government 


Implicit in much of the rethinking of educational goals and in many 
of the proposals for equalizing educational opportunity is an increased 
participation by the federal government in reshaping educational policy. 
Experience with the G. I. Bill of Rights has offered further evidence to 
many observers of the possibility of federal support of education without 
federal domination or loss of local autonomy. Proposals for national 
scholarship and fellowship programs further envisage federal participation 
in equalizing educational opportunity. Opposition to federal influence has 
arisen on the part of those who object to advocacy by the President’s Com- 
mission of the withholding of federal support from institutions that practice 
racial or religious discrimination. Much concern with educational policy 
has centered on the possibility that a program of universal military training 
may be instituted in the near future with profound effects upon American 
schools at the secondary and higher level (30, 80, 83). The President’s 
Advisory Commission on Universal Training (90) brought out many of 
the implications of such a program but its support therefor was challenged 
by an equally thoughtful group of educators and laymen (23). 


Concern With General Education 


Concern with general education derives from the realization that how- 
ever wide individual differences may be and however varying the needs 
of society, there remains a central body of ideas, values, and skills that all 
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citizens in a free society should possess. Perhaps the increasing concern 
with general education consists in some part of a reaction against undue 
emphasis upon individualization of education and upon making the 
curriculum “functional,” the latter having too often resulted in crass and 
narrow vocationalism. The elective system in colleges and universities was 
reported as being challenged with increasing frequency (42). The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education (91) had this to say: “The 
present college programs are not contributing adequately to the quality 
of students’ adult lives either as workers or as citizens. This is true in 
large part because the unity of liberal education has been splintered by 
over-specialization” (Vol. I, p. 47). At the secondary level, the problem 
has been summarized by Caswell (18, p. 256) : “For years, especially since 
the excellent statement of Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education 
nearly thirty years ago, efforts have been made to relate the high-school 
program directly to the life young people have to live in our society— 
to the conditions and problems of homemaking, citizenship, and personal 
relations. Yet no basic program of general education has been developed, 
and surveys reveal that, in general, high-school work is of little use to youth 
in meeting their common problems of living.” Representative programs for 
general education have been formulated by Hook (45), Conant (21), 
MeDonald and McCaskill (57), Tead (85), McConnell (55), and Cush- 
man (25), all since the widely noted Harvard Report (42) and, in part, 
critical of it. Bergman (12) summarized eleven fairly distinct definitions 
of general education with illustrative quotations and added a twelfth of his 
own. Special consideration to general education was given by Lovinger 
(53) for the curriculum of elementary-school teachers and Dunkel (32) 
for the humanities. In general, these programs have been characterized 
by pleas for a judicious mixture of general and special, or vocational, 
education at all except the highest professional levels. The majority of 
these programs have contained proposals for recombinations of materials 
and points of view, recognizable as included under the traditional headings 
of the physical sciences, biological sciences, social sciences, and humanities. 
In short, the proposed policies are omitting due consideration of none of 
these disciplines. 


Emphasis on International Understanding 


Those concerned with education for international understanding have 
been beset, especially at present writing, with feelings of urgency and 
futility. This urgency stems from the realization, since the bombing of 
Hiroshima, that civilization can readily destroy itself, and from a feeling 
of futility that springs from the relative powerlessness of educators to 
influence the forces that are leading to World War Til. In dealing with inter- 
national understanding, education is confronted with the usual question 
of the extent to which it can mould society or must instead be moulded 
by it. “Can the schools build a new social order?” is still a disturbing and 
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unanswered question. In spite of these feelings, numerous programs have 
been set forth for achieving better international understanding. Kirkendall 
and others (51, p. 13) briefly outlined a definition of international under- 
standing in terms of willingness to undertake positive action for raising 
the economic level of other people, establishing equitable trade arrange- 
ments, making mutual compromises and sacrifices. Adam (1) discussed 
sources of existing material and other methodological problems in increas- 
ing international understanding. His emphasis was on private, primary 
groups such as churches and unions, freed of their social action purposes 
and concentrating on independent nonpolitical learning. 

Hovde (46) outlined a needed program of international education and 
Townsend (87) discussed instructional material. Matthew (59) and Price 
(72) discussed the foreign-area curriculums of the armed services and their 
implications for peacetime education. Some educational implications of 
Unesco were dealt with by Brumbaugh (17) and Compton (13). Walker 
(94) described a campus model of the United Nations organized by stu- 
dents and concluded that students at his institution will participate in 
Unesco rather than conduct further mock UN assemblies. Holland (43) 
described the goals of the Inter-American Educational Foundation, which, 
in general, are to develop cooperative educational programs with other 
republics of the western hemisphere. 

Perhaps the most extensive attempt to formulate policy with respect to 
education for international understanding is that of the National Education 
Association (62). In this volume many suggestions were presented for 
acquainting pupils with the structure, mechanisms, and functions of con- 
temporary international relations including, of course, UN and Unesco. 
Ulich (89), however, challenged the assumptions and “evasions” under- 
lying this publication as follows: (a) the value of religion in achieving 
better international understanding is neglected; (b) a “realistic analytical 
understanding of the role of education in a period of transition” is not 
developed; (c) the dilemma of political realism versus impartial respon- 
sibility for the whole of society is not faced; and (d) serious controversies 
concerning international policy which divide the American people are also 
disregarded. Ulich’s suggestions and recommendations appeared to contain 
a note of sincere realism which is often absent from discussions of this kind. 


Concern with Intercultural Education 


The concern with intercultural education noted by the previous review 
in this cycle has still further increased during the past three years. It has 
grown not only in survey analyses and proposed programs but also in kinds 
of action carried out in schools and communities. A number of program- 
matic approaches may be noted (6, 7, 8, 19, 78, 81, 93). Kilpatrick and 
VanTil (50) edited a collection of chapters dealing with basic principles 
of intercultural education for young children, adolescents, and youth—their 
parents, teachers, adult-sponsored groups, and gangs. Watson (95) dis- 
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tinguished seven patterns of activity for promoting intergroup cooperation: 
exhortation, education, participation, revelation, negotiation, contention, 
and prevention. These were appraised on the basis of Watson’s observation 
of the technics in action. Williams (96) presented the most thoro treatment 
to date of the research on the reduction of intergroup tensions, systematiz- 
ing the field in terms of approaches, technics, and hypotheses. He provided 
an appendix on research approaches and technics and a bibliography of 
223 titles that should provide a point of departure for all serious work 
in this field. Educators should welcome the hard-headed research approach 
to the evaluation of action as an antidote to the well-meaning but tender- 
minded and untested-assumptions approach which characterizes the vast 
exhortative literature on this subject. Brameld (15) analyzed the adminis- 
trative policies and practices concerning minorities in seven school systems 
as observed thru visits to them. 


Maturing of the Scientific Approach to Student Personnel 
Work 


The scientific approach to student personnel work, which first achieved 
momentum after World War I, has steadily accelerated in the intervening 
years. However, much of this work was done on an institutionwide basis or 
by individual researchers and teachers. Statewide and regional agencies 
began to appear during the 1920’s, and during the 1930’s professional 
testing facilities were made available on a nationwide basis. The period 
covered by this review has witnessed an accelerated extension of technics 
and applications. There have been high expectations concerning the transfer 
value of the vast armed services psychological research programs from 
military to civilian life. Grace (39) questioned 163 educators concerning 
armed forces selection, classification, and training policy as to their appli- 
cability for civilian education and also (40) summarized the lessons for 
civilian education of the armed services’ classification procedures. The 
proposed “testing merger” discussed by Stoddard (83) has since been 
accomplished. The Educational Testing Service now combines the resources 
and activities of the College Entrance Examination Board, the Graduate 
Record Examination, the Cooperative Test Service, the Educational Records 
Bureau, and the American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion. Part of these activities are student selection testing programs for 
various professions (33): medicine, law, engineering, accountancy, teach- 
ing, foreign service, and actuarial work. Peterson (71) described such a 
program for dentistry, and Remmers and Gage (74) reported the results 
of such a testing program in the field of pharmacy. A major result for 
educational policy of these extensive testing programs was the development 
of interinstitutional and professionwide agreement on fundamental prob- 
lems of curriculum and guidance. The close scrutiny of the program in- 
volved in any careful program of achievement testing frequently results in 
the redirection and reconstruction of the professional curriculums. 
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Educational policy has further been affected by the development of the 
General Educational Development Tests, which have provided a means for 
substituting measured achievement for :redit hours or units measured by 
the clock and the calendar. These examinations have been widely accepted 
as a basis for granting high-school diplomas. Detchen (29) described these 
outcomes of the U. S. Armed Forces Institute Examinations with reference 
to end-of-course, general educational development, high-school level, college 
level, veterans testing service, and other examinations and procedures. 
Troyer (88) discussed the content of pupil-personnel records and reports 
and the critical considerations affecting the scope and use of such records. 
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